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WO measures before Congress are of great and 
| apparently unsuspected importance to women. 
One is to determine our colonial policy—our po- 
litical and trade relations with Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippines. The other is the Hepburn bill, 
which calls for the appointment of a commission to visit 
China and Japan for the 
purpose of studying condi- 
tions there, with a view to 
the enlargement of our mar- 
kets in these countries. 
Have the states men and 
women of the United States 
forgotten that among our markets is the matrimonial mar- 
ket? Has any one paused in his policy of expansion to 
reflect what it means to bring the women of Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines, China and Japan, into compe- 
tition with the American women struggling for a hus- 
band? ‘To administer the politics of our colonies means 
to send American men there. To promote trade interests 
ther means more of the same thing. To develop indus- 
trial relations with China and Japan means snatching 
possible husbands from needy American women, and es- 
tablishing them in the foreign markets of China and Ja- 
pan. Ali the conditions of these uncivilized women give 
them a tremendous advantage over women in the United 
States competing for a husband. For one thing—thie 
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greatest—they are cheaper. An American can marry any 
of our women colonists and save money. Who can marry 
an American woman and do this? Talk about the injus- 
tice that foreign emigration is to labor in the United 
States! Is our policy of expansion not grosser injustice 
tofwomen? 

Nor are women’s interests alone threatened by the dis- 
turbance to result in the American matrimonial market 
consequent upon the United States entering upon the em- 
pire of a world power. It is conceded in every woman's 
club in the United States that the whole structure of 
American civilization rests upon the greatness of the 
American woman. And in what does this greatness con- 
sist? In having ber own way—in being what she likes to 
be, without reference to what this does tomen. But what 
of our colonial women, and the women of China and Ja- 
pan’? Slaves of their husbands. Americans will not only 
marry these women, and riot in the glad new joy of being 
at the head of the family, they will instil notions of inde- 
pendence into their sons born of these women, and before 
anybody dreams of what is coming the rights of men will 
triumph in the United States. Talk about keeping out 
the Chinese, and putting a high protective tariff on sugar 
from, our colonies! What every great interest in the 
United States needs is a brand-new tariff bill that will 
protect the business of American wives. 


@n. 


SN retirement of Susan B. Anthony from the presi- 
dency of the National Woman’s Suffrage Association 

is full of pathos. It is one of those bloodless tragedies in 
which an indomitable human will yields to the cruel 
mandate of mortality. Miss Anthony abandons her of- 
fice not because her work is finished, not because her 
ambition is spent, but because she is old. “It is folly 
fora man to grow old,” says the Frenchman. For a wo- 
man to grow old is the most cutting irony in nature. 
In full possession of her faculties, her energy not yet 
exhausted, at eighty Miss Anthony is mocked by her 
approaching doom, until her self-confidence is weakened 
and she steps aside—drains 


—= the bitterest draught of bu- 

The Passing of | man experience—endures to 
es Anta witness the gap she leaves in 
Miss thony | her life’s work filled by an- 
ee 4} other. She says: ‘‘Oh, if I 


were but thirty years young- 

er! I feel a great calm sadness like that of a mother find- 
ing out a dear, ber only child.” 

Miss Anthony’s life has been one of martyrdom to a 

cause commanding her full faith—a perfect martyrdom. 





Whether one shares her views or not, one weeps over the 
wane of her physical power—it is the passing of a pure, 
great spirit—aud remembering no mistakes she may have 
made, yields reverent praise to her womanhood and to 
the heroic steadfastness of her purpose. 


@a. 


T® United States is magnificent fn its obedience to 

scriptural injunction to ‘“‘remember the widow and 
orphan.” The first instalment of $100,000, raised in this 
country for orphans and widows of the Boer war has been 
forwarded by the Secretary 
of State. The widow of 
Major-General Lawton re- 
ceives $100,000 from a grate- 
ful nation, and the bill in 
Congress to bestow upon 
her a pension of $200 a 
month includes a pension of like sum for the widow of 
General Guy V. Henry, first Governor-General of Puerto 
Rico. This is the figure of the pension paid the widows 
of all conspicuous heroes—Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Logan, Mrs. 
Sheridan, Mrs. Hancock. Mrs. Logan and Mrs. Grant, in 
addition, occupy palatial homes in Washington, the gift 
ofthe American people. All told, the United States 
government pays pensions to 130,000 widows. A nation 
most happily honors its great dead with succor for the 
living. 





SA. 
UEEN VICTORIA'S speech from the throne on the 
recent assembling of Parliament betrays no woman- 
ish squeams of conscience in shedding blood to maintain 
the power and the glory of her empire. As if peace 
societies were not, and the 
Czar’s Peace Conferencehad (OO 
never been, as if no mother’s | 
heartstrings snapped with | Valiant Victoria | 
sending sons to die, the | 
Queen bids ‘‘ my Lords and L a 
Gentlemen ” to spare neither 
money nor men to sustain the war until the “‘ upstart Boer” 
iscrushed. This is in the same spirit in which the Queen 
made official statement in response to the Vanity Fair 
scribblers of London, who had described her as weeping 
over the terrible slaughter of British soldiers in South 
Africa—‘‘I am not in the habit of whimpering like a 
schoolgirl over affairs of state.” 

It is a great woman—a very Queen indeed—who can 
rule the sympathies natural to her sex, and judge death 
as a mere incident of state affairs. 

Fiona McDonaLp Tuompson. 











WHERE WOMEN FAIL AS PARLIAMENTARIANS 


OMEN fail as parliamentarians because they 
have no legislative business of sufficient im- 
portance to compel them to master the meth- 


ods of parliamentary procedure. 

Women fail as parliamentarians because, generally 
speaking, they lack the mental calibre necessary to per- 
fectly comprehend the technicalities of parliamentary 
law 

Women fail as parliamentarians because, assuming their 
knowledge of abstract parliamentary law, they have not 
the opportunity to acquire the skill only to be had from 
much experience in parliamentary practice. 

Women fail as parliamentarians because the feminine 
temperament is constitutionally opposed to the perfect 
mental poise absolutely indispensable to success in gov- 
erning a deliberative body. 

Finally women fail as parliamentarians because parlia- 
mentary practice is wholly outside a woman’s sphere. 

This is true as woman's sphere is defined by the law of 
the United States—the Constitution—which clearly, en- 
tirely, and (believing in the intelligence of our very ex- 
istence as a nation) we must believe, intelligently excludes 
woman from the sphere of government, save by repre- 
sentation in the explicit unit of political power—the 
adult male citizen. To be sure, there are statutes in the 
several States operating contrary to this principle of the 
Constitution, but if the mind of woman were logical, she 
must perceive that any concession of political power she 
may enjoy in municipal or State government is reduced 
to an absurdity by the Constitution which annuls such 
power in the general government. The principle of unity 
which animates and forms the very existence of the 
United States is violated by any statute or municipal ordi- 
nance opposed to the Constitution, and woman's rights 
exercised under such statute or ordinance, so far from 
extending woman's importance, so far from increasing her 
glery, so far from advancing her interests, are an embar- 
rassment to her womanhood and a blot upon ber loyalty 
to her country 

As a member of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives it has been my good—or ill—fortune 
year after year to receive the petitions which the woman- 
suffragists of the country ancnally present for a hearing 


in Congress. The argument that to remove the constitu- 
tional bar to woman’s political power in the United States 
would raise the moral tone of politics is a familiar one to 
me. But in this connection I am reminded of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s estimate of the intellectual possibilities 
of her own sex: 

Women miss the abstract when they com 

And miss it most when they aspire and fail. 

For the personal satisfaction the individual good fe- 
male suffragist might experience, casting the radiance of 
her pure spirit upon politics, we should have general dis- 
aster to society. The initial effect would be, doubtless, to 
not purify but clarify politics with the presence of wo- 
men; but as women lost their character of wife and mo- 
ther in primaries, at the polls, sitting in common councils, 
and in Congress, becoming thus mere sexless political 
factors, their influence for good would not only become 
insensible, but to the extent that they had improved poli- 
tics they would have themselves degenerated, and we 
shoyld have society degraded with womanhood of a 
coarser bloom, a commoner stamp, the whole moral tone 
of the nation lowered at its fountain-head. The Creator 
has made women fit for better and higher work than 
scrambling for political preferment and squabbling for 
the spoils of office; and if in their various organizations 
to these ends they turn parliamentary law into a travesty 
on the natural limitations of their sex, they fail less as 
parliamentarians than as women. Broad charity demands 
that they should be led to see wherein their error lies. 

But not all organized proceeding on the part of women 
is necessarily serious or vicious; and since the fashion of 
the day prescribes that the sex find pleasure in clubs in- 
stead of quilting-bees and tea parties, if feminine vanity 
inclines to administering parliamentary law from the 
chair of Madam President, wielding a pretty gavel over 
profoundly solemn bodies that make motions and emo- 
tions, it is well that the pastime should be conducted in 
a decent and orderly manner. Parliamentary difficulties 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, dating 
back several years, still operate to confuse society in 
Washington—Daughters whose ‘‘ motions” and emotions 
were so crossed still never speak on meeting. Club wo- 
men will find the study of parliamentary law profitable, 


perhaps; if they do not attempt too much it cannot harm 
them. William Pitt said that the man who is a skilled 
parliamentarian never knows anything else in Parliament. 
This expresses the magnitude of the subject, and the limi- 
tations of even a man’s ability to possess knowledge. I 
would not advise women to know so much parliamentary 
law they know nothing of housewifely duty and maternal 
responsibilities. There is a book by Thomas B. Reed on 
the subject—a very small book and lucid—which I would 
recommend to women parliamentarians, But technical 
knowledge is not all they need. Their knowledge must 
be practical, though how to get this from the frivolous 
experience of women’s clubs implies a paradox. 

In the experience of a man who becomes a member of a 
legislative body self-defence, involving principles of great 
political and moral consequence, and the eminently prac- 
tical concern of his bread and butter, compels bim to mas- 
ter not: alone the theory of parliamentary law, but the 
history and rules of the particular body in which he acts. 
A woman’s club has no history that establishes precedent, 
but there must be a set of rules drafted with special 
reference to the particular business depending upon the 
club to perform, whether the business refer to rocking 
cradles or reading Ibsen. Familiarity with special rules 
is necessary in addition to a foundation knowledge of 
technical law, yet with all this the woman parliamentarian 
will fail—fail ignominiously—unless she learns to keep 
her temper, or (a doubtless greater task) learns how to 
lose her temper and still keep her head. 

John G. Carlisle, as Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, never lost either his head or his temper. 
Charles F. Crisp, in the same position, I have seen lose 
his temper occasionally, but never his head, and Speaker 
Reed would frequently accomplish the same apparently 
impossible feat of self-control. Whether the emotional 
nature of woman will permit the development of this 
singular and necessary equanimity of the successful par- 
liamentarian I doubt, but it is peculiarly indispensable to 
the glory of a woman in the chair of a presiding officer. 
One might easily excuse her lack of knowledge of parlia- 
mentary law, but lack of dignity—that is inexcusable in 
a woman anywhere always. 

Josepu W. Barzey, M. C. 
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Being the second of the BAZAR’S series “ Women 
of the Bible.” Other papers to be published in the 
future are by CARDINAL GIBBONS, DR. HEN- 
RY VAN DYKE, of Princeton, REV. NEWELL 
DWIGHT HILLIS, BISHOP HURST, BISHOP 
DOANE, and PRESIDENT W. H. P. FAUNCE. 


S it is written,” Sarah means princess. If 
that name was given the First-mother of 
the Hebrews in childhood for Ler tem- 
perament, it was veritable prophecy. All 
we know of her shows her a woman of a 

strong, determined, and self-asserting will. Ori- 

inally the name was not spelled that way, but 
Sarai. The change did not happen accidentally, 
or from a whim of the bearer, but at the bidding 
of God Himself, and for the purpose of being a 
sign— 


That God will bless her and give Abraham a son of her 
.. +. that she shall bea mother of many nations, kings of the 
peoples shall be of her. 


In what manner the substitution of the one 
letter for the other could become, as it were, a seal 
of the covenant—this is still one of the problems 
of the commentators. There exists among the 
Jews a sort of cabalistic tradition that the Hebrew 
letter yod signifies the creative power of God in 
nature, whilst the letter hay symbolizes the might 
of God in the state of grace—that state into which 
Surah had entered after receiving the covenanted 
promises. For corroboration of this view its pro- 
pounders point to the fact that the name of Sarah's 
husband underwent a similar modification by the 
addition of the identical letter, with a like signifi- 
cance. Abram became Abraham because God 
had said to him, 


A father of many nations have I made thee, and I will 
make thee exceeding fruitful, and I will make nations of 
thee, and kings ehall come out of thee. —Gen., xvii. 


However this may be, the change of form in no 
wise affects its root meaning, which is, to rule. 
It fits the personality of the bearer so well that 
those antiquarians who look upon the ancient tales 
as relics merely and fragments of defunct Semitic 
mythologies rely upon the coincidence of name 
and character as to one of the supports of their 
hypothesis. They deny the historical character 
of the patriotic stories. But even on their show- 
ing, the ancient, or, if I may use the term, the ab- 
original, Hebrews show, in this process transfor 
mation, the opposite tendency to all the surround. 
ing tribes. he latter invariably elevated their 
ancestors to the rank of deities, seated them 
amongst the gods, and instituted special rites of 
worship to every one of them. But if the my- 
thologists are right, the Hebrews dethroned their 
idols, called them by human names, and told of 
their doings and their misdoings, their favor and 
their disfavor in the eyes of Jehovah, with a cool- 
ness that proves that the narrator, at all events, 
thought of no other beings than ancestors of flesh 
and blood. 
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This is evidenced so clearly by their astonishing power 
of characterization and individualization. Why, right here 
before us we havea picture which could not bedrawn more 
dlistinetly by the hand of an accomplished artist of to-day. 
By the side of Sarah, with ber domineering, unsparing, 
and unyielding ways—Abraham, a pattern of geutieness, 
kindness, forbearance, a man possessed of that qualit 
which the Germans call Menschenfreundlichkeit, This 
character is so uniformly shown by the patriarch that one 
is forced to the conclusion that the long peace in the matri- 
inonial tent Was much more due to the male than the female 
side, unless, indeed, we believe in Schiller’s statement: 


Denn wo das Strenge mit dem Weichen 
Sich vereint gum guten Zeichen, 
Da giebt es einen guten Klang. 


But, to be just, let us not forget that Sarah wielded a 
sceptre by the magic of which she could lord it over 
men’s hearts after her own will, even bring kings to her 
feet. If she came into the world with a will of her own 
as her dowry, nature further assisted her in developing 
it by the great beauty of her face and the grace of: her 
stature. By these gifts she made her wish a command 
und disarmed opposition. The Scripture repeatedly calls 
ber beautiful—so beautiful, indeed, that she sometimes 
imperilled the life of her husband. Hebrew folk-lore, 
echoes of which reach our ear in the rabbinical glosses to 
the sacred text, have kept alive some of the stories that 
were told of Surah’s beauty iu the tents of her descendants. 
Her rank, it was suid, was, in that respect, second only to 
Eve, ‘:the mother of all living.” The latter, being the 
direct creation of God, needs must be the highest ideal of 
female perfection (so the people's mind reasoned), and 
therefore the special object of hatred of Satan. With 
her at her post and unshaken in her obedience, his chances 
of ruining the first home on earth, his chances of miscbief- 
making, would be poor; but he also knew that the only 
allurement that could tempt Eve would be the vision of 
a higher degree of existence, and be laid his plan accord- 
ingly. ‘ Ye shall be like unto God, knowing good and 
evil.” The tempter succeeded only too well with Eve; 
Adam's fall followed as a matter of course—how can it 
be otherwise with any man whose home has been broken 
up? Too well, I said, but not quite as he intended. For 
the wise men of to-day assure us that, in a Paradise of 
God's own planting, sinners can only “ fall upwards.” 
It is a pretty long time siuce mankind has been falling in 
that direction—are we any nearer the goal of “‘ knowing 
good and evil’? Who is right, England or the Boers? 
lhe answer will not be rendered until the last shot in this 
war has been fired, and ten thousand graves filled that 
did not rightfully belong to death, and ten thousand 
homes devasted where, but for that discussion, happiness 
aud peace might still reigu! And what a solution it will 
be—Das sich Gott erbarm! 

But this is aside from our purpose—we were speakin 
of what the Palestinian legend told of Sarah's beauty. id 
was of that nature over which time has no power—nay, 
that grows more attractive with accumulating years. Of 
the things that are unfavorable to the preservation of 
beauty, the Orientals count travel as one that is most 
buneful, even fatal to it. Yet when Sarah arrived, after 
a long journey through dusty deserts and under a scorch- 
ing sun, at the frontiers of Egypt, she was more beautiful 
than ever, and this explains the curious speech of Abra- 
hum to his wife at that juncture: ‘‘ Now | know that 
thou art a woman beautiful to look at.” Did he not know 
that before? Not so convincingly, explain the rabbies, 
as after he had seen that even travel had left no trace on 
her countenance. But that which under different condi- 
tions would have filled his heart with joy now made him 
tremble for his own safety. Aliens bad no rights what- 
ever in those days. The Egyptians, he feared, on seeing 
Sarah, would make short work of him; they would kill 
the husband and appropriate his wife. In his anxiety he 
fell upon a curious device (so the legend tells). He made 
a box of common wood, and placed Sarah in it. Arrived 
at the city gute, the tax-gatherer demanded the king’s 
in post, 

“I am willing to pay it,” said Abraham. 

‘Then tell me what thou carriest in the box; is it 
lamb-skins dyed violet?” 

*T will pay for lamb-skins.” 

** Perhaps it is silken garments?” 

‘I will pay for silken garments.” 

** Perhaps it is pearls thou hidest there?” 

‘| will pay for pearls.” 

‘If thou dost not tell, we must open the box;” and as 
they did so, a ray of light flashed over the city, which ex- 
cited the curiosity of the courtiers. Thus it was that the 
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news of the arrival.of the world-renowned woman reach- 


ed the king's ear. Forthwith he commanded that she be 

brought before him. Once seen, he would not let her de- 

aay again, and it needed Divine intervention to restore 
er to her husband. 

The legend reads better than the Bible story, so far as 
the characters of the dramatis persong are concerned. In 
the Bible we find Abraham resorting to a falsehood to 
save his life, Sarah consenting willingly. He said to her: 


It shall come to pass, when the Egyptians shall see thee, that they 
shall say, This is his wife: and they will kill me, but they will save 
thee alive. Say, I pray thee, thou art my sister: that it may be well 
with me for thy sake, and my seul shall live because of thee. 


Considering that a question of life and death is as se- 
vere a test as a man’s conscience can be subjected to, it 
is not fair to condemn him outright if he seeks to save 
himself by a subterfuge; for the pretence was not a lie 
outright, a half-truth only, since Sarah was his half-sis- 
ter; they were children of the sume father, but not of the 
same mother; moreover, it was not fear for his own life 
alone by which he was actuated—but anxiety for Sarah's 
fate also. For what would become of her if she remained 
unprotected in the hands of her captor? She would be 
cast out again as she was brought in, or become one of the 
handmaidens of the royal household. 

And so we see Sarah play her proud part even unto the 
end, and hear not a word in mitigation of her conduct. 
Yet this might bave been easily done. For that queenly 
woman, that held her curvetadiinns in undisputed subjec- 
tion, was not a happy woman; far from it; nay, carried 
death in her heart. The one recognized token of heaven- 
ly favor was denied her—she bore no children. In mother- 
hood these ancient Hebrews saw the crown of woman- 
hood. For its absence earth had no compensation, as the 
stories of Rachel aud Hannah show. No doubt Sarah 
was made to feel her inferiority to the poorest woman 
that came to her tent asking for food and shelter with a 
babe in her arms. How deeply Abrabam shared this hu- 
miliation we learn from the answer be made to God when, 
as it were, the Almighty Himself tried to comfort him by 
His gracious promise: 


Fear not, Abram, I am with thee; I am thy shield; thy reward 
shall be very great. And Abram said: Lord God, what wilt Thou give 
me, seeing I gu childless, and the steward of my house is this Eliezer 
of Damascus ? 


To the latter, or his son, it seems, belonged the right of 
succession, according to the law of the time. In her de- 
spair, Sarah resorted to a step which must have filled her 
cup of bitterness to the brim. She gave Abram her own 
handmaid Hagar for his secondary wife, making her a 
rival in the love of her husband. ho was that Hagar? 
Legend knows her pedigree. She was a daughter of 
Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, the same who coveted the 
possession of Sarah in vain. Such was the attachment of 
the Egyptian princess to the Canaanite woman that she 
declared to her royal father her determination to accom- 
per < stranger when the latter was returned to her 
husband. What! cried the king; thou wilt be no more 
than a handmaid to her! Better to be a handmaid in the 
tents of Abraham than a princess in this palace. And the 
reason for this heroic resolve? Why, the Jewish theolo- 
gians knew that as well. Sarah was an active missionary 
of the new faith amongst women, as Abraham was amongst 
men. Hagar would not stay behind and join agnin the 
idvlatrous rites of ber home. But—and here we take up 
the thread of the biblical narrative again—human nature 
remains human nature, even in converts. No sooner did 
the hope of motherhood spring up in her heart than “ her 
mistress was despised in her eyes.” Sarah laid the blame 
for this upon her husband, because in her complaint to 
him she cried, ‘The Lord judge between me and thee.” 
The kind-hearted soul, as he was, what could he do but 
let Sarah discipline her maid as she found proper? *‘* And 
when Surah dealt hardly with Hagar,” she fled from her 
face. But whither was she to go? Her good angel con- 
vinced her erelong that she must ‘‘ return to her mistress 
and submit herself under her hands.” For the child must 
be born in the house of Abraham, if his rights of succession 
were to be recognized at all. This bappened, and, for a 
time, peace was restored; which, however, was not a long 
time. For that which neither Sarah nor ‘‘ the Father of 
the Faithful” dared to hope, in the face of repeated prom- 
ises of God, did occur—Sarah bore a son, to whom the 
name of Isaac was given; a name which lends itself to va- 
rious applications, because iis root meaning is. to laugh; 
and the mother interpreted it in this wise: God has made 
me a laughing-stock. She said this on account of Hagar, 
who sneered at her mistress for her vain hope to rob 





Ishmael of his rights as the first-born of Abraham. The 
crisis was not long in coming. Once upon a day Sarah 
overheard Ishmael taunting Isaac with his lower rank in 
the household. This was more than she could tolerate. 
Living together had become i: .possible, and who should 
give way for the other was n. t questionable to her. She 
emanided the sending away —f the rival mother with her 
son. But “the thing was grievous in the sight of Abra- 
ham,” and he flatly refused to consent to so ruthless a 
measure; we infer this from the fact that it needed the 
reassuring direction of God to make him yield: 


And God suid to Abraham, Let it not be grievous in thy sight, be- 
cause of the lad and because of thy bond-woman; in all that Sarah 
hath said unto thee, hearken unto her voice: fur in Isaac shall thy 
progeny be called. And also of the son of the bond-woman will 1 
make a uation, because he is of thy progeny. 


The pathetic story of Hagar’s wandering in the desert 
has been carried to the ends of the earth by both Bible 
and Koran, and still appeals to the hearts of men, whilst 
Sarah’s triumph is accounted a dis to her. It is the 
last act of her life which is told in Scripture; of her death 
we hear no more than that it occurred at Hebron at the age 
of one hundred and twenty, and that Abraham came ‘to 
mourn for Sarah and to weep for her.” The expression 
he came affords the clue to a legend which casts a tragic 
light over her death-bed. It tells that Abraham had left 
his home to go to Moriah secretly, as he was afraid to let 
the mother know the terrible purpose of that eg 
But when she learned that he had taken Isaac with him, 
and likewise wood and fire and a knife, the horrible sus- 
picion dawned on her that ber son might be the sacrifice 
the father would offer, and the thoughtso terrified her that 
she died from the shock! So that Abraham came home 
only *‘to mourn and to weep for Sarah,” although her son 
was by bis side unharmed. Had she been alive she might 
have received him back from the hands of God, and heard 
with delight of the angel’s voice that restrained the hand 
of the over-devout father. ‘‘ Lay not thine hand upon the 
lad, neither do thou anything unto him: for now I know 
that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son, from me.” But oe and ear of the 
mother were closed forever to earthly things, and the 
heart stilled forever beyond the reach of the terrors to 
which human flesh,and especially mothers’ hearts,are heir. 
Legends are often of deeper significance than we see 
in them; they reflect thoughts and feelings which darkly 
move the popular mind, but which it has not the gift to 
clothe in words. Stories must serve as mediums of ex- 
pression. There was nothing in the life of Sarah that 
appealed to the sympathy of the people. She always car- 
ried her will with a bigh band, and no deed was recorded 
of her that revealed tenderness of heart and self-renuncia- 
tion. Even as a wife and a mother she did not show the 
qualities that answer to the people’s intuitions. She was 
only venerated, but not loved; and this want a poet sup- 
plied by the invention of a tale which showed that that 
princely woman, that proud mother, that spoiled child of 
fortune, died of a broken heart! 

Sarah was neither saint nor heroine, She was not high- 
minded nor sympathetic, and ber love of truth was not 
deep nor overmastering. For all that, she musi have 
been a great woman, else she could not have played the 
part she did, nor held the affection and veneration of ber 
consort to the end as she did. This is evidenced by 
the care he took to secure a burial-place for her ashes 
worthy of her station in life. He acquired of the 
children of Cheth ‘‘the cave (Machpelah) with all the 
trees that were in the field, that were in all the borders 
round about.” He purchased it at their own price. Al- 
together the transaction as described in the Bible speaks 
weil for the politeness of both contracting parties. It is 
not at all unlikely that the Chethites were moved by the 
sight of the grief which the aged husband evinced at the 
loss of his wife. Little, however, could they foresee the 
sacred importance the transfer of the cave would assume 
in the course of centuries; that they were surrendering a 
spot which would some day be counted amongst the most 
famous on earth, and be guarded from profanation with a 
sleepless jealousy against the intrusion even of the eye of 
the unbeliever! And by whom is this guard kept? By 
those who recognize in the outcast son of the handmaid, 
Ishmael, the God-chosen son of Abraham, ‘the friend of 
God,” whilst the progeny of Sarah and Isaac are not al- 
lowed even to approach the last resting-place of their first 
parents! So little do we men know the consequences of 
our actions, and whither they shall lead after they have 
been caught up in the currents of cause and effect—the 
same which Emerson calls Fate. 

Gustav GoTTHEIL. 
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HE Ambassador,” Mrs. Cragie’s maiden ven- 
ture into the field of dramatic composition, is 
somewhat disappointing and adds little to ber 
reputation. It is amateurish in construction, 
lacks interest, and has none of the pungent 
sayings one had a right to look for from *‘ John Oliver 
Hobbes.” It was well put on, superb sartorially, and 
the actors did fair justice to their respective réles. But 
this is only the damaation of faint eulogy. Even if ce- 
rebral globules were not to rise to the top like the bubbles 
in a glass of champagne, there should have been occasional 
pungent sparkles of wit, a ‘‘ purpureus pannus” of trencli- 
ant epigram or exhilarating aphorism that would have 
been a scarlet patch in the text. Mrs. Cragie seasons her 
books with dashes of Tobasco; but in ber play there is 
hardly a saying worthy of quotation at an afternoon tea. 
Instead she is rather formal and drearily banale when she 
makes her “smart” people attempt anything of the kind. 
There is hardly a play of Shakspere which has not sup- 
plied felicitous quotations to the civilized world. Yet 
how few modern dramas have any crystallizations of 
thought which are so appropriated! Here is an undenia- 
bly clever woman whose play cat!ed for something in this 
line by reason of its characters and their environment, 
and it has them not. Even “Cyrano de Bergerac” has 
few of those phrases which men recognize as consummate 
expressions of original mental conceptions. 


CURRENT THEATRICAL NOTES 


Mrs. Cragie is amateurish in her dramatic carpentring, 
and so far from anything striking in plot, has even failed 
to invest with much interest or to make convincing a 
theme which will never weary the human heart—love at 
first sight. Things “happen” with too obvious a tag of 
their necessity for the furtherance of the action. Juliet 
Gainsborough lingers near for no other purpose than that 
she may hear a wretched little cad tell his step-brother that 
he has forged the name of his mother to a check in order 
to pay a “debt of honor,” and later, to prevent him from 
gratifying the only decent impulse he has in the play, that 
of blowing his small brains out. She has hardly disap- 
peared before Lady Beauvedere comes on 80 as to see her 
flitting across the Park on her way to Major Hugo Las- 
celles's apartment to get back the check. One might have 
expected less barrenly devised coincidences than these 
from Mrs. Cragie. 

The Ambassador, Lord St. Orbyn, is the most inter- 
esting character, but he is a man whose years and pro- 
fession should have left emotionality about a decade be- 
hind. Everybody in the play seems to think the orphan 
Juliet not worthy of the young attaché whose fiancée she 
is, and St. Orbyn undertakes to make love to her to see 
whether superior worldly advantages in his person will 
serve as proof of a mercenary spirit in the girl. He falls 
in love with her the moment he sees her, gazing at her 
with the petrified stare of ‘‘ calf-love”! 
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It all ‘‘ends happily,” though poor Lady Beauvedere, 
who is also in love with the sedate and cynical Ambassa- 
dor, feels keenly her loss of him. But of course he can't 
marry all of them. The Princess Vendramini, who co- 
quets with him desperately, doesn’t even get a kiss, which 
she has played for with almost rustic directness! 

The atmosphere of the play is ‘‘ smart,” and the women 
are magnificently arrayed, some of them even prettily, 
thanks to Mrs. Robert Osborne’s up-to-date knowingness 
about gowns. Miss Hilda Spong (Lady Beauvedere) is 
particularly effective in a rose-colored gown, and even 
more so in one of pale green satin with a tremendous 
train. With this goes a Paris scarf of some filmy mate- 
rial, which she throws over her shoulders, their only screen 
against the two-o’clock morning air, as she sits in the gar- 
den, and gets epee me A chilled by St. Orbyn’s admission 
that he loves the orphan girl. She has to let him see that 
she is in love with him, however, and he handles the sit- 
uation with diplomatic chivalry. 

The recent plays show how thoroughly the high hand- 
shake has . Now the grande dame of the stage en- 
ters the room with her arms outstretched in front of her, 
and sails toward the object of her salutation. In Lady 
Beauvedere’s drawing-room the ladies enter at intervals of 
a minute, one after the other. As each is announced Miss 
Spong rises, stands with extended arms,and moans the 
Joun J. A Becker. 


same little ‘‘Oh!” of delight. 
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a OU’RE a dreadful shiftless man, Zadoc Tirrell, 
if you are my husband, and you're getting more 
shiftless every day of your life, 'n’ some day I 
don’t know what ‘ll happen.” 

Mrs. Tirrell spoke with considerable asperity 
as she halted in the doorway and her nervous eyes 
scanned the disordered room. 

Zadoc, in his shirt sleeves, sat comfortably reading, 
surrounded by the pages of a Sunday paper dropped in 
chaos about him. His shoes were off. One 
had been kicked into the farthest corner, the 
other lay on its side under a table. A 
pitcher of sweetened water stood on the 
table at his elbow, but the glass from which 
he had drunk was in an unsteady position 
on the seat of a hair-cloth chair, while on 
another stood a plate of cookies 

““T just wish you could 
see yourself!” she went on, 
coming into the room with 
an energetic movement that 
caused him to draw his feet 
up hastily as she rescued the 
tumbler, placed a sheet of 
paper under the pitcher, and 
began to pick up the papers 
* You're a sight to behold, 
Zadoc Tirrell.” She creased 
the papers precisely, ar- 
ranged them according to 
order, and placed them in a 
little pile on the table. 

He watched her move 
ments complacently. ‘I 
expect I fret you consider- 
able, don’t I, Serissa?” he 
queried. “I’m dreadful 
sorry, but somehow I can’t 
seem to help it. I suppose 
I’m a pretty poor stick of a 
husband, and I wish 1 was 
better.” 

The almost childlike smile 
on his face passed unheeded. 
* You are a dreadful trial,” 
she confessed. ‘* If 1 wa’n’t 
so fond of you I'd be think: 
ing I'd made a pretty poor 
bargain when I married you, 
Zadoc; but somehow—” 
Here she stopped. 

“T'll warrant you ‘ain't 
mended that north pasture 
fence yet,” she concluded. 

**No, I ’ain’t. I'm going 
to pretty soon.” This from 
behind his paper. 

**’N’ the cows will be stray 
ing off and be put in pound, 
and you'll have to pay for 
getting ’em out. It cost you 
three dollars last week, and 
three dollars would mend that fence and do a lot more 
things that need being done about this house that don’t 
never get done, and don’t never seem likely to, "less I do 
‘em, and I ‘ain't come to that yet.” 

He stirred the sheet uneasily. “I’m going to tend to it 
to-morrow morning. I really am, and you won't need to 
bother any more about it. 1 wish you didu’t take things 
so bard, Serissa ” 

“°N’ there's that sink-drain needed hoeing out for 
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two weeks, and you didn’t get round to it. I had to hire 
Alonzo Butler to come and do it, and to tend to the front- 
door latch, and put up the swinging shelf for my pre- 
serves, and carry off that truck I gave you last house- 
cleaning time and you said you’d tend to next day. 
When I think of it I get considerable riled. It’s 
put off and put off, and drop things here and shove 
things there, and no system or order nor nothing. 
Most women would get exasperated.” 


, 
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“*YOU'RE A PREITY PATIENT WOMAN!” 


‘*You don’t never,do you? You're a pretty patient 
woman, considering all things, Serissa.” He gazed at her 
reflectively. ‘*I guess perhaps I'll go ‘long now and do 
one or two things I ‘ain't finished yet. I might as well, 
I suppose.” 

He arose slowly, dropped the paper, and started from 
the room. His feet struck the bare floor of the kitchen. 

‘*You ‘ain't seen my shoes, have you, Serissa? You 
‘ain't gathered them up in some of your slicking up, 
have you, Serissa? They don’t seem to be anywhere.” 

“When did you have ‘em last?” 

“*T don’t know. When I came in, I suppose. I don’t 
remember, but I suppose I had 'em. I haven't been go- 
ing stocking-foot, have 1?’ He looked at her perplexed. 
Then he glanced at his feet. ‘Those stockings don’t 
look ’s if I'd been out-doors without any shoes. I must 
have had ‘em somewhere, Serissa.” 

** Where do you generally put em?” 

***Most any place. Just where I happen to be, I guess 
It ain’t very systematic, I know, but I’ve got kind of into 
the habit of it.” 

‘* You were in here, wa’n’t you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, you ‘ain’t looked here, have you?” 

“Why, no! I didn’t think. Somehow it didn’t seem to 
me I'd ‘a’ left them in the setting-room. I don’t generally, 
do I, Serissa? I don’t mean to, I'm sure.” 

The perplexed look on his face broadened into a smile 
as he espied one shoe and groped for it under the chair. 

He gazed about helplessly for its mate. ‘‘The other 
isn’t here.” 

“Have you looked everywhere?” 

es 4 s ” 

** What's that in the corner?” 

‘* It appears to be my other shoe. I should really say 
that it was. Did I put it there?” 
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‘IT suppose you did. “Twas there when I came in.” 

He opened the door slowly and turned, one hand on 
the door-knob. Serissa was putting the last of the wood 
into the fire. 

“Tl fill that wood-box right off now,” he said, cheer- 
fully, *‘and, I say, I wish you'd kiss 
me just once, Serissa,even if I am 
shiftless.” 


Zadoc was dead. The house was 
quiet and in perfect order. Never 
had it been so, even at festive oc- 
casions such as Thanksgiving, for 
Zadoc had always been present. 

The funeral was over and the rel- 
atives departed. Scrissa was alone. 
She tried to drink some tea. 
It would cheer her up and 
steady her nerves. She was 
trying to be resigned—every 
one had told her she must 
be—but somehow she did 
miss Zadoc dreadfully. 

**I believe—I believe I'd 
even like to see some of his 
clutter,” she said, mourn- 
fully, as her eyes took in 
the primness of the room in 
its perfect order. ‘‘It looks 
dreadful cold and funeral- 
like this way. Just ’s if 
some one was dead, and 
*twould always stay just so 
and never look lived-in 
again. I can’t stand it, any- 
way.” 

She jumped from her 
chair, and seizing the neat 
pile of papers on the table, 
with a wild toss of her 
arms sent them broadcast 
through the room, They 
fell with a rustle that sent 
a thrill of gladness through 
Serissa’s sore, heart. 

‘* That crackle does sound 
kind of comforting and nat- 
ural,” she mused. ‘ But 
things ain’t all right yet.” 
She twisted the chairs 
around in all sorts of posi- 
tions, put the head-rest on 
the big arm-chair askew, and pushed the 
tidies off the sofa 

Suddenly she paused. There was a sound, 
a foot-step. Some one of the neighbors was 
coming. But how it sounded like Zadoc’s 
step! It was unmistakable. 

It was Zadoc. She awoke from her dream 
with a start. 


**T guess you're right about my being shift 
less,” he said. “I had ought to have fixed 





“*] JUST WISH YOU COULD SRE 
YOU KSELF.’" 


that fence before, Serissa. I really ought. The cows got 
out again, and one of ’em I can’t find anywhere. I staid 
long enough to mend things so ’twouldn’t happen again, 
’n’ | harnessed up and thought perhaps you'd like to drive 
down with me and see if we can’t find her. It’s going to 
be a dreadful pretty evening. Why, Serissa!” 

She was crying on his shoulder. ‘* You don’t never 
need to call yourself shiftless again,” she sobbed. ‘‘I 
don't care how you do things. I don't care one mite, I 
guess there’s things worse ’n being shiftless, and—and it’s 
you, Zadoc.” Harrier Caryi. Cox 
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MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


RANCES HODGSON BURNETT is a brilliant 
antithesis in literature. In person she is an Anglo- 
American alliance done up in a very charming 
woman's nature. She has written Little Lord 
Fauntleroy and A Lady of Quality—the one a pretty 

sermon good mothers preach to their little boys; the other 
a display of the truth very shocking to society. 

It is eminently characteristic of Mrs. Burnett that she 
should write these two books which are so entirely differ- 
ent and equally strong. The key-note of herindividuslity 
is she is different, always different, from the thing you 
are apparently warranted in believing her to be. ou 
cannot arrive at conclusions concerning this American 
authoress. She is ever the basis for a new deduction, 
possessing, therefore, the greatest charm of woman,which 
borders on the mysterious and still does not frighten you; 
which baffles analysis and makes it impossible to cata- 
logue her, and refer to her thereafter by number among 
a host of others known and done with in experience. 

I spoke of Mrs. Burnett as an American authoress. But 
she is not. Or, is she? Even in the matterof nationality 
Mrs. Burnett is always something else, contradicting and 
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at the same time including EIQ 
XO what you would define her NN 
Assert that she is American, ) 
>) and she will cry out as if the ) > \\ 
7) notion were preposterous. Then . 
: when she has explained that she we 
was born and educated in Man- 
chester, England, not coming to —F 
this country till she was entering 
upon young-ladyhood, and fol- 
lowing which she has lived always half of the time in 
England—when she has told you this, and, rather . 
ashamed of your ignorance of facts concerning so emi- 
nent a woman, you say, apologetically, ‘‘ I did not know 
before that you are English,” she will again put your 
wits to rout, exclaiming: ‘* But I am not English. I am 
both English and American. I am more of one until 
the other in me is denied,and then I'm that; and taken al- 
together, if I were not English, | should not be American; 
if not American, not English. In fine, I must be both or 
not at all. I cannot fancy life complete that does not in- 
clude England and America; I cannot fancy one happily 
born who does not know himself born as much of one 
country as the other. When I have been so many months 
in England I peak and pine, and should doubtless die if I 
did not get back to America. Vice versa, after I have 
been here, I must go there. I am equally at home part 
of the time in Kent and part of the time in Washington, 
but if I tried to live all the time in either home, I should 
be homeless and a wanderer.” 

Mrs. Burnett's education, so far as systematic study 
goes, was had in a young ladies’ seminary in Manchester. 
It was concluded at the age of fifteen. But she speaks 
in derision of this experience as an element of her educa- 
tion. 

“It was not so bad, 
the young ladies’ sem- 
inary,” she says, “ and 
I am sure all the harm 
it did me I have sur- 
vived. The multipli- 
cation tables were nev- 
er beaten into me, and 
the wounds they made 
in my brain have long 
since healed. Nor have 
I ~~ ! geographical 
prejudices left as a re- 
sult of my early train- 
ing in the seminary. 

So with rules of gram 
ncaa mommy mar, which I was 


taught and never learn- 

. A woman's lan- 
guage, like her gown, 
should express a wo- 
man’s breeding, and 
this is not to be got by 
paying for it at a 
young ladies’ semi- 


- 

ultured surround- 
ings and an omnivor- 
ous appetite for books 
have educated Mrs. 
Burnett. Her literary 
work had the culture 
of the greatest. “old 
master” —necessity. 

“IT had to do some- 
thing to earn my living,” she says, explanatory of how 
she came to write. “ Under the circumstances one nat- 
urally tries first the thing one loves best todo. I tried 
writing. It was the only thing I could do; it was what I 
—~ doing; and, fortunately indeed, it proved success- 
ful. I have found literature very profitable, and, I think, 
solely because it was an opportunity for me to unite pot- 
boiling and the labor of love in one effort. I fancy the 
fire under the pot must 
often go out, and one 
grow finally to love no 
work at all—that one 
must soon be without 
food or heart enough to 
live on if he must di- 
vide himself between 
working for his bread 
and butter and working 
for the best there is in 
him.” 

Mrs. Burnett has the 
integrity of character to 
refuse always to write 
to order. She persists 
in writing only when 
she has something to 


say. 

“I write stories as 
another woman does 
washing — because I 
need the money to sup- 
port me. But I cannot 
write stories as the other 
woman does a washing, 
though editors, many of 
them, seem to think I 
should. They send me 
a topic as they might 
send their linen to a 
laundry. They want 
me to soap it with the 
success I have had, rinse 
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it well with ink, and send it to 
them, so many words, on such a 
day, as they would order their 
collars and cuffs returned by the 
laundress. I may need the mon- 
ey they would pay for this sort 
of work, but I simply cannot do 
it. Story-writing is a woman's 
labor with me, not a man’s; a 
work of reproduction, not of pro- 
duction merely. It’s a creation 
of life engendered in me, a 
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thought begotten in my heart that must be born, and must 
have its own time of delivery, and a form proper to itself, 
not a manufact.red article turned out by machinery to 
meet the demands of the book-market.” 

Mrs. Burnett’s theory and practice of literary produc- 
tion—a rare one these bargain-hunting, fortune-seeking 
days—is profitable enough to inspire even American writ- 
ers to imitate her. 

Frances Hodgson married, very young, Swan M. Bur- 
nett, now an eminent oculist of Washington. Her husband's 
means were meagre. He was still in college. Two chil- 
dren were soon born to them, and the young wife and mo- 
ther was urged to literary activity by an impulse at once 
stern and gentle—the necessity born of mother love and 
the ‘noblest of ambitions, ambition for another.” The 
fruits of her early literary successes not alone contributed 
to the support of her children, but assisted her husband 
to complete his education. 

Corresponding with her idea that to be perfectly happy 
and complete in life one must be as much English as 
American—the best of both and most of neither—Mrs. 
Burnett provided an Anglo-American plan of education 
for her two children, boys. Sbe is a firm adherent of the 
public-school system in the United States, and the foun- 
dation of her sons’ education was therefore laid in a public 
school in Washington. She arranged her dual home so 
that she was in this country during the school term, and 
vacation time she took her boys to England. During this 
time they had an English tutor and studied foreign lan- 
guages. One winter she was compelled to stop in Rome. 
But her loyalty to American public schools was uninter- 
rupted, and an American governess throughout the win- 
ter kept the boys at work on the schedule of lessons they 
would have had at school in Washington. Mrs. Burnett's 
surviving son, Vivian, graduated at Yale last year, and 
himself elected to begin practical work in his chosen pro- 
fession, journalism, in this country. Believing the best 
methods are to be acquired here, and that the West offers 
a field for the broadest experience, the young man is a 
member of the editorial staff of the Denver Republican. 

In the division of life between two hemispheres which 
Mrs, Burnett has effected, she finds conditions in the 
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OME weeks ago the Christian world was startled 
by the announcement that the reigning pontiff, 
Pope Leo XILL., had dispensed the Catholic priests 
throughout South America from the law of celi 
bacy, and that he woul! follow this decree at the 
proper time by permitting all priests throughout the world 


tomarry. A loug-cherished project of our Holy Father— 
the reunion of the Christian Churches—was used to give 
this statement a semblance of truth In the entire Chris 
tian world only the Catholic Church requires the celibate 
life of the clergy, so fervently advocated by Christ and 
those to whom He delegated the power of teaching H's 
Word There were those who feigned belief that, so ana 
ious is Pope Leo to regraft all the sects upon the parent 
stem, he would be willing to surrender one of the cherish- 
ed traditions of Church discipline 

Celibacy has been an immemorial custom of the priests 
ind bishops of the Catholic Church, dating back to the 
time of the Apostles. Taking the words of our Divine 
Lord There are eunuchs who have made themselves 
unuchs for the kingdom of heaven's sake. He that 
can receive it let him receive it,” the Church has en- 
forced celibacy on her ministers. There has never been 
a time when she did not command in unmistakable terms 
that those who desired to become shepherds of the flock 
should deny the flesh and give themselves up to the 
higher life of self-abnegation and sacrifice. There have 
been times when, owing to the hardness of heart and 
the perversity of human nature, she has been obliged to 
tolerate the marriage of portions of her priesthood in 
certain countries and under certain conditions; but she 
has always done this unwillingly, and for the sole rea 
son that it would prevent greater evils The life of 
chastity led by the great Teacher of Mankind was the 
life which the Church ordained from the beginning as a 
suitable one for her pastors. The earliest successors of 
St. Peter recommended the example of John the Be 
loved Disciple, who so closely resembled his Master. Of 
the twelve whom Christ called, only Peter was a married 
man. Tradition tells us that, notwithstanding, St. Peter 
followed the higher life. There have been but few pon- 
tiffs who have not legislated upon this subject. The most 
recent and important utterance was made by Pius LX. at 
the time of the Vatican Council, when he stated in unmis- 
takable terms that the celibate rule had always been com 
manded by the Holy Roman Catholic Church from the 
beginning The early Church fathers record many in- 
stances of supreme law on the subject, and testify that it 
was Universally commanded and tauglt, if not always 
universally obeyed 

The great mouk Hildebrand, who reigned from a.p. 1073 
to 1085, under the title of Gregory VI1., has the honor of 
determining this important issue, and formally embody- 
ing it in the discipline of the Church. In decreeing the 
celibacy of the clergy he established no innovation. He 
merely applied the logic of Christian philosophy to rem- 
edy the evils, both spiritual and temporal, which were 
creeping into the Church. Catholic theologians hold that 
the spiritual life of the clergy is the strong rock which 
buttresses the edifice St. Peter, as the vicar of Christ, im- 
perishably founded on God’s own convenant. When the 
priests become corrupt and forget their high calling, radi- 
cal methods must be omiueal for if the shepherds go 
astray, what dangers must threaten the flock! 
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It was this condition which faced that giant of piety and 
strength, Hildebrand, when he ascended the papal throne. 
Tradition says that, like the great Redeemer of Mankind, 
his father was a carpenter, and that he spent his early 
years following that lowly avocation. Yet this was the 
man who brought the haughty Emperor of Germany, 
Henry IV., to Canossa to do penance publicly for his sins. 
‘To remedy the lax lives of the priests, he made the major 
Holy Orders an impediment to the sacrament of matri 
mony. In this way he prevented concubinage among the 
priesthood, because, whether lawfully or unlawfully living 
in the marriage state, they were deprived of the rights and 
privileges of clerics. 

After this decree of Gregory VII. the celibacy of the 
Western priesthood became universally recognized and 
respected, and the evils countenanced and encouraged by 
temporal princes were arrested and destroyed. 

Non-Catholics, as a rule, believe that celibacy is part of 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church. This error will be 
readily perceived by a knowledge of Gregory’s action 
and the papal legislation which has followed it. It is 
entirely disciplinary in its character, and in no sense is 
an article of faith. It is often believed, too, that all 
Catholic priests make a vow of celibacy, which is also 
incorrect. The Catholic Church holds, as decreed by 
Gregory VII. and the pontiffs who bave followed him, 
that the major Holy Orders are a ban to matrimony. 
This papal mandate renders the marriage of a priest, dea- 
con, or subdeacon, duly ordained, not only unlawful, but 
null and void according to the Church, and in Catholic 
countries null and void according to the law of the land. 
The marriage of a priest, deacon, or subdeacon is regard- 
ed precisely in the same light as the marriage of a di- 
vorced person whose husband or wife is living. In the 
sight of the Church it is concubinage, and not matrimony. 
Those who receive the major Holy Orders place it beyond 
their power to contract matrimony, but, as explained be- 
fore, no vow of celibacy is taken. This class of priest- 
hood is known as secular —those who are directly under 
the control of the bishops, and not in the monastic orders 
or minor religious commun ities. 

The monastic orders take solemn vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience. Many of the religious take the vow 
of chastity and obedience to their superiors, but do not 
include the vow of voluntary poverty. These are deliber 
ate promises to God, and as such there is no power in the 
Church to dispense them. They are as binding on the 
minor degrees of the sacerdotal life as on the ordained 
priests or the consecrated bishop. In many religious com- 
munities there is a class known as the Iny brothers, who 
are not destined for the priesthood, but who live under 
the same rule and make the same vows. The breaking of 
these vows is as grievous a sin for the lay brother, who is 
not a priest and will never be a priest, as it is for the man 
who has received the sacerdotal orders. No better — 
nation can be given of the status of celibacy in the Ro 
man Catholic Church. This holds true, also, as regards 
the vows of chastity taken by women in religious orders 

A small branch of the Church which acknowledges the 
primacy of St. Peter and his successors differs in regard 
to the law of celibacy. This divergence has existed from 
the first ages of the Church. At the council of Nicea, 
814 to 325, a.p., some of the bishops resisted the attempt 
to impose a life of celibacy on the clergy. History says 
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they yielded a point, however, to their Western brethren, 
and consented to the regulation that no man could marry 
after ordination. It was permissible for a deacon to mar- 
ry. About the fifth century this concession was with- 
dzawn, and only a subdeacon was allowed to contract 
matrimony. The Eastern rite permits the marriage of 
subdeacons. It is a custom in the seminaries under this 
control to permit candidates for Holy Orders to leave the 
seminary before they have taken deacon's orders and to 
contract marriage. ‘This permission is not always availed 
of; indeed, the proportion is becoming less and less every 
year. The marriage must be contracted with a virgin. 
To marry a widow would be a bar to ordination. Nor 
cap a second marriage be contracted. This practice, while 
permitted, is not encouraged, and the bishops are never 
selected from among the married clergy. hese priests 
are restricted in their marital intercourse, are permitted to 
say mass only under certain conditions, and are expected 
to practise some trade or lucrative occupation, aside from 
their pastoral duties, in order to support their families. 

Since the rumor concerning the permission extended to 
the South-American priests to break the law of celibacy, 
it bus frequently been said that the Pope had no power to 
rescind this established order—that it would require a 
council of the Church. This is another error growing 
out of a misconception of the discipline which prevails. 
Leo XIIL. has the same power to withdraw this order that 
Gregory VII. had to issue it. Nothing, however, is more 
unlikely. The South-American priests do not desire and 
have never petitioned for such a dispensation. Through 
the prelates which direct them they sent their wishes to 
Rome last spring. A council was held in the Vatican, and 
there it was decided to take measures to re-enforce all the 
disciplinary regulations which have made the Roman 
Catholic priesthood such a power for good. It is safe to 
predict that should Leo XIII. issue such a radical order, 
not one in ten thousand of the Catholic priesthood would 
take advantage of this permission. 

In the carly Christian times the principles which in- 
diiced the Church to exhort her priesthood to practise 
celibacy were, first, that they might serve God with un- 
divided hearts and liberty of action; second, that being 
called to the altar, they should lead a higher life—that of 
sacrifice, which is holier than that of marriage. Taking 
Holy Orders bas never in any age of the Church been 
compulsory. Those who were permitted to undertake the 
ministry of God knew through a long novitiate that they 
must deny the flesh in order to be worthy teachers. In 
the Apostolic times, as in our own times, those who en- 
tered the ranks asa shepherd did so with open eyes and 
comprehending all necessary sacrifices. The priesthood 
of to-day is as willing as the men who heard the words 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles when he praised in the 
highest terms the greatness of the virtue of continence. 
The modern priest, just as the ancient, follows in the foot 
steps of John the Beloved Disciple. He devotes himself 
to a nobler cause than the amassing of worldly goods that 
his family may live in comfort. His bride is the Church, 
the kindly mother of the poor, whoare his family. A man 
who takes such obligations knowingly, and with compre- 
hénsion of their beauty and grandeur, will not lightly re- 
nounce them. 

Celibacy is the brightest jewel in the crown of virtue 
which should adorn the priestly brow. 








MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT— (Continued from page 159) 


United States most inspir 
ing to thought, and condi 
tions in England best suited 
to work 

Thus it is that Mrs. Bur 
nett's stories exhibit Amer- 
ican force and originality in 
conception, and a finish of 
execution more character- 
istic of the English than 
American school of writers 
Thus it is also that Mrs. 
Burnett's home in the 
United States is in the 
midst of the hurry and hur- 
rah of Washington social 
life, while her English 
home is a fine old mansion 
in Kent, surrounded by 
acres and acres of beautiful 
land, a place where nothing 
orders that dreams should 
not come true 

In the matter of her years, 
Mrs. Burnett suffers a penal 
ty of having been long fa 
mous. One expects to find 
her as advanced in birth- 
days as along the mile- 
stones of success, but she is, 
in reality, at the most bliss 
ful age of woman, so far 
past youth as to be assured 
from its follies, and so far 
from age as to have no 
connection with it. 

In appearance she is be- 
low the average height, 
rather too much flesh for 
ber small frame, her face 
blessed with an English 
woman’s complexion, an 
American woman's anima 
tion, and framed in an aure- 





HALL IN MRS. BURNETT'S WASHINGTON HOME 


ole of auburn hair, its chief 
interest a pair of eyes that 
are blue changing to a very 
deep violet with the play 
of ber emotions. She speaks 
after the manner of an Eng- 
lish woman and talks like 
an American. Her voice is 
much better than ours; her 
views are broader in their 
nature than are theirs— 
more quickly taken and ad- 
hered to with an indepen- 
dence of spirit eminently 
American 

One matter Mrs. Burnett 
is extravagant in — dress. 
“IT must have pretty things 
about me, and I must have 
change. So Iam compelled 
to have pretty clothes— 
many of them. They must 
be mine, too—not merely 
something for which I have 
paid. A woman should 
dress from within out. Her 
dress should be first the gar- 
ment of a thought in her 
own mind. I provide the 
ideas as well as the money 
for my wardrobe. I hold it 
is in the nature of a crime 
for a woman to wear what 
is unbecoming to her. It is, 
moreover, a sin—a_ sin 
against charity—for a wo- 
man to wear even a dress 
that is becoming if she hap- 
pens to meet a woman on 
whom it would appear to 
better advantage. he sac- 
rifice is indeed hard, but it 
is part of my religion, and I 
practise it.” 
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Il.—A HYPOTHETICAL CASE 


ARRIE and I were placidly surveying, from either 

end of my little dining-table, the creditable wreck 

we had made of a rather neat little dinner. I 

was making leisurely coffee arrangements with 

my latest bachelor acquisition, a pretty little sil- 
ver and spirit affair that did not necessitate rising from a 
comfortable seat, while my sister purred in soft content. 
I moved the shaded lamp aside to see her the better— 
Carrie is a very presentable young woman; I thought her 
arms decidedly pretty. 

“T think, Rol,” she said, as I looked carefully to the 
coffee—‘‘I think —we will not grace the theatre this 
evening. It’s such a wet night, and I’m so comfortable 
here.” 

I could hear the rain without getting up. 
night, and she did look eomfortable. 

** Very well, my dear sister,” I replied; ‘‘as you please. 
It will save mea sovereign, unless you succeed in coaxing 
it out of me during the evening, which I have no doubt is 
your real motive.” 

“No, Rol; really, I don’t want—” 

**Not enough, eh? Haven’t got it, my dear. This is 
good coffee, Caroline. I'm really as poor as Hooley.” 

‘* All right, Rol; we'll sit in here and be nice all the 
evening. I'll bring my writing in. May 1?” 

I was only half convinced it wasn’t money; she was 
after something. Carrie’s writing is her one affectation, 
with which exception she is as sane as would be expected 
of my sister. 

I believe it was a modern comedy which was then occu- 
pying the years of her youth, and whose production was 
to be the crown of her old age. She worked at it inter- 
mittently—that is to say, when there were no calls to re- 
ceive or be made, when she could find nobody to take her 
to a theatre or a garden 
party, when there were no 
women to gossip with or 
men to fascinate — when- 
ever, in short, she felt dull. 
But of late she had seemed 
to recover interest in it— 
had recast it, she said. 

“Bring it in by all 
means,” I replied; ** but 
-A\ | | bring a dictionary as well. 
I’m not absolute in spell- 


ing.” 
** Thank you, Rollo.” 
When dinner was re- 
moved Carrie disappeared, 
and presently re-entered 
with an armful of comed 
and a mouthful of quill 
, pens. She made a clean 
/ sweep of my desk, and 
settled herself, with many 
quirks and little graces, be- 
fore the recast master- 
piece. I gravely asked her 
permission to smoke, and 
she, smiling at the super- 
fluity of the question, 
bowed a ceremonious assent, (hen got down to business, 
and chewed a pink knuckle in the stress of composi- 
tion. 

I put my feet upon a chair, lighted a cigar, and looked 
alternately at the fire and at Caroline. She made my 
room appear very comfortable with her evening frock and 
pretty airs. She was an excellent housekeeper, and kept 
my half of our little flat almost as dainty as herown. We 
got along very cosily, Carrie and I; for a sister, she be- 
haved very well indeed. She could have the sovereign if 
she wanted it; I only hoped it was no worse. 


It was a wet 
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“SHE GOT DOWN TO 


BUSINESS.” 


By-and-by Carrie looked up meditatively, started on a 
fresh knuckle, and then turned to me. 

*‘What do men talk about after dinner, Rol, when the 
women have left?” she asked. 

I looked at her curiously and smiled. 

‘*No, Rollo,” she said, ‘‘ I don’t mean— 
do they talk about?” 

“Oh,” I replied, ‘* what do they really talk about, eh?” 

“Yes; I want to put it in the play.” 

** You want to put it in the play. Let me see.” Icon 
sidered a moment. ‘ Well, after the first grief at the loss 
of the ladies their hands go instinctively to their hair, to 
feel now they have looked. If there is a mirror handy 
they flock to it. They then sit down, look wistfully at 
the empty chairs, and fold their hands patiently, to await 
the earliest moment that they may join their partners.” 


I mean, what 





Penn nye Staten, 


———— 


“*YOU'RE HARD ON YOUNG CHAPS.'" 


‘‘Don’t be absurd, Rol,” answered Carrie. ‘‘I want 
to know. I’ve got a man here who is to talk after dinner. 
IIe’s in love with the girl he’s been sitting next, and I 
want him to say pretty things about her.” 

Happy, conan kisetenes! Dear, simple Carrie! Should 
I be the one to destroy so sweet an illusion? Never! 

I was intensely amused, but I replied, thoughtfully: 

“I should think, in the first place, it would depend 
a good deal on the man—and the girl. What are they 
like?” 

** He’s a soldier,” said Carrie, looking timidly down at 
her manuscript. ‘‘ That is, he has not seen any active 
service, but he’s simply thirsting to do some brave deed 
that shall show her how he loves her.” 

‘*Yes,” I said, much interested; ‘‘a carpet knight. 
How old?” 

“He's about four and twenty, I believe, and he’s not a 
carpet knight. He’s very good and clever and noble. 


He’s supposed to be din- 
ing at his married sister's, 
and has to entertain the 
men with brilliant talk.” 

This was the ‘nice 
evening ” we were to have. 
She had a secret which 

tricked her conscience. 

he was going to be nice 
to me for the time remain- 
ing. I might have known 
she didn't visit Mrs. Lor- 
ing Chatterton for no- 
thing. A soldier to run 
off with my housekeeper! 
She had recast the play 
with a vengeance. I was 
to play the good brother's 
part. 

“* Well, Rol?” said Car- 
rie. She had evidently 
not noticed my state. She 
didn’t know I knew. 

**Let me think,” I re- 
plied—‘‘let me think.” 

I was not allowed to f 
think. A tap at the door we 
roused me, and two vis- «1 THINK WE MIGHT Go, 
itors were announced. In ROL." 
came Loring Chatterton 
and the young brother- 
in-law himself. I had to admit he was a not unprepos- 
sessing young warrior. 

“Tam afraid we interrupt your writing, Miss Butter- 
field,” said Loring, sitting down. 

‘*Oh no, Mr. Chatterton!” Caroline replied; ‘as a mat- 
ter of fact, I was in difficulties when you came in.” 

* Yes, Loring,” I interrupted, ‘‘ Carrie was rather wor- 
ried when you came in. Perhaps we shall be able to help?” 

* Delighted,” replied Bassishaw; *‘ but I’m afraid, do 
you know, that I haven’t much of a head on me for that 
sort of thing, Miss Butterfield.” 

“Oh, he'll do, Carrie,” I replied. ‘ Caroline wants to 
know, Bassishaw, what a young map, good, clever, and— 
let me see—was he noble, Carrie?—yes, I believe he was 
noble, and—a brilliant talker would say after dinner 
about the girl he thought he loved.” 

‘* Well, Miss Butterfield,” began the hero who was 
thirsting to do some brave deed, ‘‘ I’m hanged, do you 
know, if I know what he’d say. He’d—oh, hang it, Lor- 
ing, what would he say? I don’t know.” 

** But if he really loved her,” I said,** and his eloquence 
came out in a torrent?” 

**Oh, I see! Well, I expect he’d say she was a con- 
founded nice girl—or something—pretty, and all that, you 
know; and he’d row any chap who said she wasn’t.” 

‘*T think,”. said Chatterton, ‘‘ that’s about as much as 
he could say, unless he were an ass. I can’t imagine his 
saying much if you were there, Rollo.” 

‘*No,” said Bassishaw, ‘‘ you are a mischievous sort, 
you know, Butterfield. You’re hard on young chaps; 
you guy them awfully, you know. I expect you've for- 
gotten all that.” 

Thus, unconsciously, was Bassishaw revenged. 
hard on young chaps. I had forgotten, you know. I 
was an old fossil, or something. But I had a sister, 
nice girl, pretty, and all that. 

“* By-the-way, Butterfield,” he said, after a while, ‘‘ are 
you engaged for Tuesday afternoon? Because if you're 
not, do you know, my folks are giving a sort of garden 
party, or something. There'll be lots of people of your 
sort” (my sort!) ‘“‘coming—clever, and all that, you 
know.” I turned to Carrie. 

‘*I think we might go, Rol,” she said; ‘‘I like to meet 
clever people.” 





I was 
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ECRV WITH CREAM MALINES 
— AND IOUAGE -—— 





HE spring hat of 1900 occupies a unique position in 
the millinery world. It is approved by the radical 
dress-reformers because of its lightness, and by the 
most fastidious society girls because of its beauty 
Never have the spring hats been so light in weight and 

» artistic in shape and coloring. Airiness is the key-note of 
the early spring models. Heavy coarse straw is no longer 
used, and the big flower-garden picture-hats have also teen 
relegated to the past. The most approved hats are of medium size, 
und the straws which are used are of the lightest possible texture. 

It is to be a season of tulle and flexible straw braids. The Tuscan. 
Cuba, and wood-fibre braids are all seen in the pastel shades, and 
they frequently have a glossy satin finish. These braids not only 
form many of the spring hats, but they are used in various ways as 
a trimming. Many of the newest rosettes are composed of tulle, or 
malines edged with straw brail, and appliqués of Tuscan straw 
braid are a feature of many of the smartest tulle and net toques. 

Although straw hats are not fashionable until Easter, already the 
new styles are being exhibited, while most fascinating combinations 
of tulle, iaffeta, and lace and velvet are turned out that are suitable 
for wear at the present moment 

The woman who has the happy talent of always looking well 
gowned spends no end of time and thought, not to mention money, 
in hats. She is most careful never to buy one that is of unbecoming 
shape or color, and is also most careful that the side and back 
views suit her particular style as does the front. Fortunately this 
result is not so difficult of attainment in these days when there is 

ich a variety of shapes to choose from. To he in fashion this 
season it is not necessary to wear one’s hat flaring off the forehead, 
egardiless of whether it is becoming or not, neither is it the edict of 
the season that all hats shall be worn tipped over the nose In 
buying ber spring hat the woman of taste has actually the privilege 
this vear of taking into consideration the contour of her own face 
in making her selection. There are as many hats worn off the face 
as over it 

As has been the case for the last twelve months, tulle is a most 
fashionable material for hats, and is used not only in white and 
black, but in all shades of color. It is used in folds, in rosettes, in 














bows, shirred, pleated, and tucked, combined with velvet and satin 
and fur, or the entire hat is made of it and trimmed only with arti- 
ficial flowers. It is arranged in soft plaited coils, twisted into oddly 
shaped up-standing loops, and made into the most exquisite of 
shaded flowers. Folds of malines alternating with narrow bands of 
shiny straw braid form many of the new hats. A particularly pretty 
model made in this fashion is a flaring shape. The hat is formed of 
folds of pale pink tulle alternating with straw braid a shade or two 
darker. In front there are wings of black lace closely jetted, and at 
the left side 2 graceful cluster of pink and white old-fashioned gar- 
den roses. Hats made in this same way also show black straw com- 
bined with tulle in any of the delicate pastel tints. 

Black silk-petalled flowers are seen on many of the imported hats. 
One big dusky rose will act as the exclusive trimming for a fluffy 
little toque of a pale shade of tulle. Daisies and daffodils in their 
natural colors are to be favorite spring blossoms. Pansies will be 
much used, and the small button rose. Many of the first spring 
hats will be trimmed with fruit, bunches of grapes being a fashion- 
able trimming. Very wide taffeta ribbon will be used in plenty for 
bows and chour. The heavy laces, like guipure and Renaissance, 
are oddly introduced on the new hats as appliqués upon the straw. 


Hats with becoming fluted brims are among the favorite new models. 
tion, which is extremely pretty and yet simple, is made of écru Tuscan straw braid. 
flexible brim is fluted, and twisted about the crown are fluffy coils of tulle in the same shade. 
The only other trimming on the hat is a handful of green leaves clustered together toward the 
The bell crowns, those 
which are big at the top and slant in toward the bottom, are much seen, and draped crowns 


front. Many of the hats this season are made with very short backs. 


are all the fashion. 
The toque will be worn more than ever. 





One of the prettiest and most novel of the draped 
toques is an imported model made of black malines and scattered with raised polka dots of 
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yellow Tuscan straw. The front of the toque is decorated in an 
odd fashion. Upon the net are appliquéd yellow straw designs, out 
lined with twisted gold threads. A curious ornamental pin of a 
topaz and crystal and a few faint pink roses, which nestle close to 
the hair at the left side, form the trimming. 

Hats made entirely of natural-looking green leaves and trimmed 
merely with a chou of tulle or a plaited drapery of soft ribbon will 
be much worn. The flower hats will also be the fashion, and they 
are veritable dreams of loveliness. The newest are of turban shape, 
and are made either entirely of exquisite pansies with a few of their 
leaves interspersed here and there, or the turban will be formed 
merely of green leaves overlapping one another. In this case the 
rim will be outlined with either a row of violets or a line of little 
pink or white button roses 

Wearing light-colored and white hats has only become fashionable 
within the last year, but the fashion has proved so popular it is des- 
tined to continue for months to come. Some of the white hats are 
the daintiest and smartest things imaginable, and are made particu 
larly becoming by being worn with fancy fichus, capes. or wide 
collars of the same materials as the hat, thus framing the face in a most effective fashion. An 
especially smart hat and fichu are made of white chiffon trimmed with duchesse lace, the hat 
trimmed with a cockade of white ostrich tips and pearl ornaments. Blue is a dangerous color 
to be rashly attempted, and yet a hat and fichu made after very much this same design are ex 
ceedingly becoming. 

Taffeta-silk hats have been amazingly popular all winter, and now reappear among the spring 
novelties with not a great deal that is novel about them, excepting that they are in different 
colorings. The ever-useful black, of tucked taffeta, is in style for spring wear, as are the 
shirred and gathered taffetas, but there has not been seen all winter anything so charming as 
these in the light colors and trimmed with artificial flowers. 
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The artificial feather flowers that are now shown are 
seen in some of the extreme hats, but while they are ex- 
quisite in workmanship and coloring, it is yet a little 
uncertain as to whether they will become fashionable. 
The truth is, at this season there are always a number 
of new ideas put forward, tentatively, as it would seem, 
some of which at once become the fashion, while others, 
apparently equally desirable, do not meet with general 
approval. It 1s well, therefore, unless there is an unlimited pocket 
book to depend upon, to use considerable time and thought before 
investing largely in the newest ‘‘ fantasies” in hats. One style of 
hat that is x safe investment always, and when made in becoming 
shape is »]ways satisfactory, is the hat or bonnet of tulle or net with 
jet trimmings. For theatre wear, for receptions, and for a thousand 
and one different occasions, this hat will be in style; and the jet and 
tulle always look well together. A fancy of the moment is to use 
both black and white tulle in these hats, and the effect is good, 
although when white is used the stvle loses one of its first character 
isties, which is that it can be worn for so many different purposes. 

The sailor hat—that is, the trimmed sailor—is to be fashionable 
again, but until summer will. be so much trimmed that there will 
be very little of the straw visible. Trimmings of straw will also 
again be worn, and the same fancy weaves will be used. The first 
straw hats worn in this part of the country will be the shapes over 
the face, like the sailor, the English walking hat. and the turban, 
with velvet, si!k, or satin bows. A noticeable feature of the walk 
ing hats is that they are low and broad, with flat trimming, and are 
not becoming to every style of beauty. Indeed, all the hats in- 
tended for so-called hack wear lack very much the smart look that 
hats have had for the last few seasons, owing to there not being any 
high or stiff trimming. This rule, however, is not carried out in 
the other shapes, and there is certainly a quiet elegance about the 
low hats that will commend them to conservative taste. The sailors 
show soft folds of velvet, silk ribbon, or coarse fish-net, with effec 
tive feathers of a modified quill form. One pretty sailor has a bow of 
sheer white batiste with trimmings of yellow corn and the contrast- 
ing soft, cool green of the corn-husks. 
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CHAPTER XV 
“IT HAS COME!” 


lr was but a moment before Billy raised her eyes 

* You ought to harness the brown horse into the 
light cart—it's too much for you to walk up with 
those heavy pails.” 

The girl had reached the man’s side as he finished 
speaking. Face and eyes were glowing. She set down 
the pails and threw back her shoulders 

I like to do it,” she said 

She came yet nearer. Meloon had an impulse to put 

his hand above his eyes as he saw fully the effulgence of 
hers 

What has happened?” he asked 
singing?” 

No—no; but I think I can—I think I can. I have 
just torn up Miss Runciman’s letter I tore it inte bits, 
snd I trampled the bits into the mud under my feet.” 


‘Have you been 


Meloon did not smil Her gravity was too great for 
him even to wish to smile at this announcement 
Well?” he said, gravely 
Why, I have broken the spell; don’t you see?” with a 
laugh Nut that I believe in spells in the very least; 
but, all the same, I'm glad that letter is beaten into the 
earth Miss Runciman is a strange woman. She gets 


hold of one ani she holds on—somehow. Oh, I feel free!’ 

Meloon contemplated the girl in silence for a moment 
before he said, 

“Do you mean that you are free because you have 
given up?” 

‘*No—no; but my strength has reached my voice; I 
think so. I «dare to try, with hope.” 

She turned away wit), her hands clasped, as if at that 
instant she were going to sing; but she turned back again 
directly to ask, 

*Do you know, Mr. Meloon, what an odd notion I’ve 
had ever since | began taking these lessons?’ 

She had gone nearer to her companion as she put this 
question 

How can I know? 
tions—’ 

jeing a woman?” she interrupted. She laughed; but 
she blushed slightly as she went on. ‘“ Yes, I’ve all the 
time believed that if I did sing, for the first time it would 
not be for Mr. Hildreth; it would be for you. You know, 
you give me strength.” She spoke these words with a 
sulemn earnestness. ‘Tis as if I felt your character— 
leaned on it, some way. Do you think me very silly, Mr. 
Meloon? 

The man had moved so that only his profile was visible. 
Billy fancied that there was a setness to his face, and she 
exclaimed: 

‘*You do think me silly, I’m afraid. But 1 don’t be- 
lieve you know what it has been to me to be near you all 
months. You don’t pose for anything. I don’t 
suppose you have any idea that you’re more than a com- 
mon man,” She smiled. ‘* But I’m not blind, though I 
am an ignorant girl, with only one idea in my head. j—” 

‘Won't you stop?” 

Meloon's manner was so abrupt that Billy started back 
a step 

He walked away a few yards. 
burst into a laugh. 

‘**I beg your pardon, Billy,” he exclaimed, “ but I’m 
not laughing at you. I’m laughing at myself. I'm not 
in the least the sort of creature you imagine; I'm made 
up of the roughest kind of clay, and at this very moment 
I'm as weak as a rabbit—so weak, in fact, that, lest I say 
the most ridiculous things a man ever said, I’m going to 
run away to the sap-house. But you may come two. 
Here! I'll take those dinner-pails.” 

They walked on slowly up the uneven, steep path. 
There was no snow here, save in hollows and ruts soft 
snow that let their feet down suddenly if they unwarily 
stepped upon it. 

Billy's superb breathing-power served her faultlessly; 
indeed, she had a sense of revelling in her strong physical 
condition 

“I've sent the men over to the west sappin’-house,” 
said Meloon, when they reached the hut, ‘‘ but I expect 
them back directly. Sit on this stool.” 
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He began to throw wood into the huge fire-box under 
the long iron sap-troughs. The sap was boiling rapidly, 
and sending off volumes of steam of a faint sweet odor. 

Billy sat down, as she had been directed; but she could 
not remain seated. 

The two dogs were nosing among the wet moss and 
sodden leaves. ‘There were only flickers of sunlight in 
the place. The flames roared and snapped up the chim- 
ney; a gentle wind came through the chinks in the wall 
and at the open door 

Billy’s spirits were rising with every moment. She 
strolled in front of the house. She stooped to hug Lotos, 
who had begun to walk behind her. When she stood 
erect she inflated her lungs once or twice, then she began 
to sing: 

“The mountain sheep were sweeter, 
But the valley sheep were fatter; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 
We made an expedition; 
We met a force and quelled it; 
We took a strong position, 
And killed the men who beld it.” 


She sang as she had never sung in her life before, even 
though she was singing out-st-doors, with no walls to re- 
strain and preserve the sound. 

The volume, the sweetness, the dramatic power of her 
voice astonished even herself 

Meloon had in his band a long stick of green maple, 
with which he was in the habit of poking the fire. He 
leaned on this stick and gazed at the girl, who was stand 
ing just without the door. As her notes swelled on the 
air her listener’s strong, eagle face melted in all its lines, 
until it might almost have been the face of a woman who 
is moved to the soul 

As the girl stopped singing, Meloon made a quick move- 
ment towards her, his eves alight, ten—nay,twenty—years 
taken from his aspect. For the instant he was the fiery, 
hopeful young man; but before Billy had seen him he 
had changed. He stood perfectly still; he covered his 
eyes with his hand for the briefest space; then he advanced 
to the door. Before he could speak Billy had sprung tow- 
ards him. She caught hold of his hands and held them 
fast. She was pale; even her mouth was white. 

“Oh!” she cried. ‘it has come! It has come! 
Did you hear me?” 

‘* Yes,” he answered. He found that he could not com- 
mand his voice, so he said nothing more. 

** And I never sang so well—never.” 

No answer. 

The color was coming back to Billy’s face. 

She loosed her hold on her companion’s hands, and be- 
gan to walk restlessly again. She returned to the door, 
where Meloon was standing watching ber. She asked, 
hesitatingly, 

“Do vou like my voice, Mr. Meloon?” 

** Yes, more than 1 can tell.” He was quite calm and 
steady now, and therefore seemed a little cold. 

“And you're glad?” she persisted. 

Ta. 

He was thinking that now she would go away, she 
would never return to his farm, and he repeated, “ I'm 
very glad. You see, Billy, I can’t say any more than that 
if I talked an hour.” 

**T understand. And I was right, Mr. Meloon, in think- 
ing that my voice would come back when I was with you 
That wasn’t just a fancy, was it?” 

“T sha’n’t quarrel with a fancy like that, at any rate,” 
was the reply. 

The speaker was rapidly stirring the boiling sap, raising 
a ladleful and letting it drop, apparently watching it in- 
tently. Billy was near him, her eyes also fixed on the 
dripping sap. 

***Tisn’t ready, of course,” she said, absently 

**Oh no, it won’t be syruped down for a long time. I 
wonder where those men are.” His eyes went to the door, 
but no one was coming. There was nobody near but 
Billy and the two dogs. 

he girl turned and looked out. 
of flickering sunlight. 

** You'll be going to Boston or New York directly now, 
1 suppose?” said Meloon, who was still stirring the sap 


I sang! 


The doorway was full 


“And you'll lose your hired girl, you mean?”—smiling 
absently. 

* Yes, that’s what I mean.” 

Oh, I'll give you warning.” 

**It seems to me I'm entitled to a month’s warning.” 

“A week won't do?” 

“Oh no!” strongly. Meloon flung in more wood. ‘‘I 
shall need more than a week to supply your place.” 

“I've made very good butter, haven't I?” 

** Very.” 

Billy thought there was something harsh in her com- 
panion’s voice, and she wondered at it. Then she thought 
of something else. 

**Poor mother!” she said, and sighed. She laughed. 
“If my cup of glory is full, there'll be that drop of bit- 
terness in it—poor mother!” and she sighed again. 

There was the sound of heavy steps, the crackling of 
twigs, and voices 

“There come the men,” she said. She left the hut, and 
she and Lotos went lightly down the hill, she with her 
head upthrown, taking no thought of her steps, but never 
slipping or falling. 

She went faster and faster, until, when she came near 
the house, she was running. She hurried from room to 
room, until she reached her mother’s chamber. 

Mrs. Armstrong was sitting with a shawl about her 
shoulders, reading the Bible. 

“The p'tatoes wa'n’t quite done,” she began, “‘and I 
had a minute to spare; so— But, Miny, has anything 
happened?” 

She rose so suddenly that her book dropped to the 
floor. She seemed to jump at her daughter, so quickly 
did she reach her side. 

*T can sing, mother!” 

**God forbid!” 

**God be thanked, I say.” 

Billy turned and went down the stairs. Her nerves 
were so alive that she felt that she could not bear any- 
thing. And to be treated like a criminal now! 

She could not eat, and as she saw Hildreth coming in 
from the barn, she left the kitchen. 

Mrs. Armstrong scrupulously began to put the dinner 
on the table. When Hildreth had reached the stage of 
wiping his hands on the great roller-towel in preparation 
for the meal, he glanced at Mrs. Armstrong, and directly 
asked the same question of her that she had asked of her 
daughter— 

** Has anything happened?” 

Mrs. Armstrong dropped the platter of boiled mutton. 

“She can sing,” she answered. 

Hildreth did not try to speak. 
then he walked to the door. 

**Don't keep the dinner for me,” he said at last; “I 
sha'n't want any,” and he left the room. 

Mrs. Armstrong carefully gathered the mutton from the 
floor, afd then she added still more tea to the teapot, and 
presently sat down to drink a cup of very strong brew. 
So the fact of Billy’s being able to sing seemed to deprive 
three people of the power to eat their dinner. 


He stood an instant; 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AN ACCIDENT. 


** ()F course I shall go with you,” said Mrs. Armstrong, 
the next day. 

She had pod her daughter’s room just after break- 
fast. 

**I shall go with you because you are my child, and I 
would follow you into a den of lions—and the sooner the 
lions eat us up the better, I say!” 

The last words were uttered slirilly. 
at the window. She rose and 
She put her arms about her neck. 

x { must be a singer, mother.” 

“It's against the Lord's will.” 

**T must be a singer,” with a sterner note in her voice. 

At this the mother put her head down on the girl's 
shoulder and began to sob and cry aloud. Billy held 
her close, feeling very wicked indeed, but not relenting 
in the least. 

At last the girl said, ‘‘I’m not going to talk about this 
any more; and if you think it’s wrong for you to go with 
me, don’t go.” 


Billy was sitting 
hurried to her mother. 





























‘Oh, but I must! If you're wicked, 
Miny, I'll be wicked too. I can’t be sepa- 
rated from you—I can’t!” 

Whereat she kissed the girl, and wept 
harder than before. 

Billy never could recall very clearly the 
days which followed immediately. She sang 
for Hildreth again and again, many difficult 
kinds of music. There was no doubt but 
that her voice had returned. She had a fu- 
ture, she told herself. 

It being already April, there seemed no- 
thing to be done, save the making gl te 
inary arrangements, until the fall. ildreth 
eagerly took upon himself those arrange- 
ments. He predicted success for the next 
opera season. 

‘It is an age until then,” he exclaimed. 
** And I shall sing with you!” 

Here he cvuald not help flashing a glance 
at Billy, who received it, as one might say, 
omnaeey. giving no response whatever. 

One ¢ i after many consultations with 
Hildreth, Billy stood watching for Meloon’s 
return from the village. She intended to 
ask him if he would continue to bire her 
until the early fall. She wished to stay there; 
she could think of no other place where she 
would like so well to stay. 

“And I will remind him of my skill in 
butter-making,” she thought. 

She was in high spirits. The April of 
this year had been like May; the earth was 
already awakened for the summer, or so it 
seemed to the girl. 

She left the steps of the door and walked 
down the yard. It was just sunset, and the 
level and brilliant light !ay upon the house, 
the farm buildings, and the orchard. She 
could not hear a sound save the ringing of 
the milk into the empty pail from the barn- 
yard, where Hildreth had just begun to 
milk. Robins and bluebirds were flying 
about, their little forms outlined clearly 
against the glow as they swept here and 
there. 

Billy wore a shawl, but it was half falling 
from her shoulders. 


6 4 where are you going?” called her | 


mother from the house. 

Hildreth heard, and paused in his milking. 
He was continually telling himself that he 
wouldn't stand the happy wretchedness of 
his being thus with Billy. 
he had been on the point of throwing up the 
whole thing and going away; or le would 
have declared that he had been on the point 
of doing this, but at the same time he knew 
that he would on no account have gone. 
He had believed that when Billy could sing 
things would somehow be different; if they 
were different now it was only that every- 
thing about the girl seemed more elusive. 
He did not understand. 

He listened, and heard the reply, 

**I'm going down to meet Mr. Meloon.” 

Hildreth began to milk again, thrusting 
out a foot viciously as he did so, and then 
striking the cow fiercely for stepping. 

Billy walked slowly. She had not yet 
heard the sound of the horses’ feet on the 
main road. The wind was the right way 
for her to hear the colts plainly as they came 
over the north road. 

She — and leaned against a young 
maple. he sun dipped down below the 
horizon, and in a few moments more it 
seemed like night. 

“I will go back,” she thought. “ Per- 
haps the dampness will affect my throat.” 

But she did not go back; she went on a 
few steps, then stood still. A waft of wind 
now brought to her the sound of the quick 
moving of horses’ feet. 

“There are the colts!” she exclaimed. 
‘They have only just turned on to the north 
road, but across the pastures it is not so far.” 

The sound came still plainer, and then 
stopped. She heard two shots fired. Meloon 
often took his rifle. 

It was dark now. She wondered why the 
sound had stopped so suddenly. She had 
heard teams coming so many times over there, 
with the wind this way, and ordinarily the 
noise of their coming grew louder and louder, 
till they had gone down the Ledge Hill; 
then the thick intervening woods shut off 
the sound for a long time. 

Billy began to be afraid, and then to smile 
at herself for being afraid. 

“The colts must have begun to go down 
the hill when I heard them so plainly,” she 
thought—-“ and it was the colts; I never mis- 
take their gait.” 

She walked back and forth across the path 
a few times, pausing often to listen. ow 
still the night was! Only the frogs in the 
low places kept up an unceasing din. She 
wished they would stop. 

A quarter of an hour passed in this way; 
then Billy hurried with a decisive move- 
ment towards the house; when she entered 
the kitchen, however, where her mother was 
mixing dough for bread, she had no appear- 
ance of hurry. 

“Is Mr. Hildreth at the barn now?” she 
asked. 


“No; he’s gone up to the sheep pasture; | 
he had to take a lantern; but he forgot to | 
do something by daylight; he’s gittin’ kind | 


of forgetful. 

Billy left the room. She went to the wood- 
house and took another lantern that hung 
there; she started for the barn, but went 
back to say that she was going to ride down 
the lane; and she hurried away before any 
questions could be asked. 

In five minutes she had saddled the horse 
which she had begun to use a month ago. 


As she rode from the yard she said again | 





| 
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A score of times | 
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that she didn’t see why she was frightened. 
She made the horse stand still, that she 
might listen. Nothing could be heard but 
the frogs, and they were vociferatiug in ju- 
bilation that spring had come. e girl 
moved uneasily in her saddle. By this time 
the colts ought to be in the lane; she ought 
to be able to hear them plainly. 

She went on, suddenly by a 
sense of hurry that drove her as if with a 
whip. 

At the end of the lane was a heavy gate, 
always kept closed and hooked. Here she 
was obliged to dismount; the gate stuck, 
and then it gave suddenly and she almost 
fell. She scrambled, some way, back to her 
saddle from the fence, leaving the gate open. 
She was now at the top of a long hill, and 
her horse must walk nearly all the way 
down. She sat far back in her seat, clutch- 
» bridle nervously in cold fingers. 

ow Meloon would laugh at her when 
she saw him!—but she would not Jet him 
know; she would pretend that she was riding 
out to enjoy the mild evening. 

That was Trooper barking far away; as 
far away as Ledge Hill, she thought. She 
held up her horse an instant, that she might 
listen more closely. If Meloon were at Ledge 
Hill and should shout, she might hear him. 
But he did not shout. Then she fancied 
there was a distressful and pleading accent 
in the dog’s voice. She urged her horse on 
again, until he galloped down the last pitch 
in the road before her, then stretched him- 
self out along the level that followed. Lotos 
was racing on behind; even in the midst of 
the clatter of her horse’s hoofs she heard the 
dog panting and the occasional scratching 
of his feet in the gravel, and the sounds 
comforted her. 

The level space was short, and she must 
ascend another hill; the country was nothing 
but hills and valleys. She had begun this 
ascent, when there was a great clatter and 
scurry ahead of her; then immediately, 
dimly seen in the dusk, a horse came full 
pelt down the highway; something was 
rattling at his heels. He came and passed 
as if he were a ghost, a thing of air, save for 
the noise he made. Billy’s horse jumped 
out of the way and stood at the road side, 
snorting and quivering; he refused to go 
on; more than that, he made a bolt towards 
home, with his head down and his ears flat- 
tened. 

Roused now to a fury of indignation and 
terror, the girl sawed away at the horse’s 
mouth with all her strength; and her strength 
was considerable. But not until the animal 
was nearly at the brow of the long hill, 
whose top was at the gate, did she make any 
impression upon him. Then he stopped 
still, so unexpectedly that his rider barely 
escaped being flung over his head; but she 
stuck to the saddle. In the next moment 
she had satisfied herself that she could not 
force him to turn about. He stood quiver- 
ing from his run up the hill, his feet ob- 
stinately planted 

So Billy slipped down to the ground and 
let the animal go, not thinking untii too late 
what a fright he would give those people 
left at the Sieup- hens Too late she wished 
she had tied him to the fence. Long before 
this the horse she had met must have reached 
its house. Somebody—Hildreth, of course— 
would come. 

Meantime she could not stand still and 
wait. Instead of going towards the farm, 
she turned and ran down the hill. 

(To Be CONTINUED.) 








ADVICE To MoTHuexs.—Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all gas, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
—{Ad?.} 





SUMMER FEEDING 
For infants necessitates the greatest caution and 
careful study of conditions. Care in diet, first and 
last. The use of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk has largely simplified this problem. ware of 
unknown brands. Get the Best.—{Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Satisfy those who enjoy whole- 
some, delicious, well seasoned 
food. Made from the choicest 
meat stock that money can buy, 
in Libby’s famous hygienic 
kitchens. Enough in each can 
to make 8 plates of soup. 
10c. at your grocers. 
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A SERIOUS QUESTION 


OLLS, muffins, biscuits, cake, etc., 
now generally made by the aid of 
baking powder, enter so largely into 
our daily food that their debasement 
by the introduction of injurious sub- 

stances is a matter of serious concern to the 
public health. What baking powder shall 
we use to protect ourselves against the dan- 
ger from alum, and to insure pure, whole- 
. some, and nutritious food, is a question of 
vital importance for consideration in every 
household. 

It is a fact that some of the brands of bak- 
ing powder sold from many grocery-stores 
are made from poisonous burnt alum. There 
are no marks to designate them, and both 

rocer and purchaser are unaware of their 

angerous character. 
any have suffered from digestive dis- 
orders arising from food made with alum 
baking powders. It is likewise believed by 
physicians that to the absorption of alum 
into the bloo@are due many of those obscure 
nervous diseases from which people suffer. 

A pure grape cream-ofsartar powder is the 
only kind that can be relied upon, and, while 
it Costs a little more, it is better to pay the 
difference than to use alum powders which 
may ruin your health. 

he family expenses cannot be reduced in 
this way. Doctor's bills cost more than the 
little saving that can possibly be made by 
purchasing the cheap, adulterated brands.— 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted. of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not it. 
This 
is why we want pure soap; 


hurt 
Pure soap does that. 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 
Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. 


sand virtues of soap; this 


There are a thou- 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 





Journal of Health. 
Baking 


ROYA Powder 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Pure Grape Cream 
of Tartar. 
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give comfort to a journey via the New York Central Lines 


_ between Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, and New York and 


Boston. 


the number, character, and speed of its trains. 





No other line approaches the New York Central in 


For a copy of ‘‘ The Luxury of Modern Railway Travel,” send a 1-cent stamp to George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





Eight Editions in Twelve Weeks 





THE EAST 
The Tribune, New York, N. Y. 

One cannot refuse to be interested. 
Every chapter excites an eager desire 
for the next one... she has made a 
dignified, fresh, and interesting addi- 
tion to contemporary fiction. 


THE NORTH 
The Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 
From first to last the work is as 
thorough in the essential features of 
workmanship as it is alive with human- 
ity and vivid with humor. 


The Most Brilliant Work of Fiction 
of the Year 


|Red Pottage 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


No novel of recent vears bas met with the instantaneous 
recognition which has been accorded ‘* Red Pottage.’’ 
critics of every part of the United States have vied with each 
other in the liberality of their praise, and the most conserva- 
tive English papers have bailed Miss Cholmondeley’s book 
as the greatest work of fiction since George Eliot's day. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE COMMENTS THAT HAVE COME TO US 
FROM DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


The 


THE WEST 
The Republican, Denver, Col. 

One feels that the models have not 
been lay-figures, but living, breathing 
personages who have intrigued and 
suffered. The compelling force of 
“Red Pottage” will make it one of the 
most discussed novels of the decade. 

THE SOUTH 
The New Orleans Picayune. 

“Red Pottage” is a remarkably pow- 
erful book. The characters are all 
clear-cut and life-like. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 
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RAINY-DAY COSTUME FOR goo 


HE universal interest in and adoption of the rainy- 
day costume have led the tailors into devising 
gowns of this character for the present year with 
more elaborate garniture than has hitherto distin- 
guished these practical garments. The Harper’s 

Bazar Rainy-Day Costume, of which the pattern form is 
published simultaneously with this number, comprises a 





RAINY-DAY COSTUME FOR 1900, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 263.—(See Page 1713 


fancy box-pleated skirt and short Eton jacket. The pat- 
tern of the latter consists of one-half of the front, a side 
back gore, and one-half of the back, besides the collar 
(upper and under), the necessary facings, belt, and com- 
plete sleeve with small added cuff. The original costume 
was trimmed with flat, stitched bands of cloth that were 
applied over all the waist seams, and a side front seam 
was simulated by an additional band, which may be omit- 
ted if desired. For the accommodation of those who de- 
sire to carry out the idea of such a seam by the introduc- 
tion of this garniture, the curved line upon which the 
fitted band is piaced is perforated in the pattern, with 
which the pattern of the flat cloth band also is included. 
In finishing the front, which, it will be observed, is diver- 
sified by two round scallops, the facing should be cut ac- 
cording to the pattern of the same, which is made exactly 
to correspond with the right front edges. 

The pattern of the skirt is in four pieces, including one- 
half of the front, the deep side gore, the belt, and the 
facing for the lower part of the skirt. Where desired, a 
seam may be run down the centre of the Watteau, or the 
goods may be cut upon a fold and a seam introduced as 
described in a preceding article of this publication. Gen- 
erally speaking, the introduction of the centre seam, 
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DIAGRAM NO. L—SHOWING A PLAIN WAIST LINING 


smoothly pressed and artistically stitched, is preferred to 
the introduction of the two side seams. The position for 
folding pleats, both back and front, is carefully marked 
on the pattern, the outside crease of the pleats being = 
forated throughout half the length of the skirt. he 
chief feature of all extreme tailor gowns of the present 
day is that they shall be exquisitely stitched and even 
more exquisitely pressed. The new design is suitable for 
interpretation in two-toned goods, but by all means should 
be made of single thicknesses rather than of lined goods. 
Next to the reversible plaids and rug cloths, heavy black, 
tan, brown, deep blue, or Oxford-gray broadcloth or frieze 
is the material best suited for costumes of this charac- 
ter. Where the former are employed, the variety of ef- 
fects that may be obtained is Sadie. A few of these 
may be briefly described as follows: 

The skirt may be made of plaid, with plain outside 
facing; the jacket, of plain material, with straps and belt 
of plaid. Or the skirt may be made of the plain material, 
faced with plain or plaid goods and stitched with con- 
trasting silk. Done in scarlet cloth, with black stitching 
and applied bands, the effect of this design is extremely 
pleasing. The length of this skirt for a figure of medium 
size is thirty-nine inches when finished. 

To make the costume of 54-inch goods fora figure of 
medium size—that is, of 36.inch bust and 24-inch waist 
measure—4} yards will be required. An additional al- 
lowance of one-half yard should be made for each of the 
larger sizes. 


CHILD’S AFTERNOON DIMITY 
DRESS 


VERY dainty and simply made costume is that 
shown in the illustration on this page of a child's 
dimity gown. The original costume was made 
of French blue dimity, speckled with pale rose- 
buds. The adjustable collar was made of white 

taffeta, and fastened in the front with a pretty ribbon 
bow. The waist of the original costume fastened in the 
front. The pattern of waist consists of one-half of the 
front, one-half of the back, one-half of collar, one-half of 
the little chemisette, the same of the standing collar, and 
one full sleeve pattern, including turn-back cuff. The 
skirt pattern is composed of three pieces—one-half of the 
front breadth, one side gore, and belt. The bodice is 
made amply loose about the waist, and the pattern is 
marked to show where the gathering on each side of the 
centre front and centre back begins. The sleeves are 
gathered into the cuff and into the armhole, where they 
should be placed according to the notches shown in the 


pattern. When the breadths are joined together, the 
skirt is of a very shallow circular form. It is gathered 
into the waistband, and the fulness is distribu evenly 


about the body. The pattern of the ruffle shown in the 
illustration is not included with that of the skirt, but al- 
lowance is made upon the pattern for a four-inch hem. 
The ruffle, if of embroidery, of course will be of straight 
material. Where desired, variety may be gained by trim- 
ming with two narrow bias ruffles. hemmed on both edges, 
the upper one shirred slightly to form a —- he 
depth of the collar extends only to the line marked in the 
illustration as the beginning of the ruffle. Where it is 
desired to make up the costume without adding em 
broidery or other trimming form, the edges of the collar 
may be finished simply by rows of stitching—an espe- 
cially serviceable form of garniture where this portion of 
the garment is to be of piqué or smooth linen. Made of 
sheer nainsook, white lawn, or any of the small-patterned 
cotton fabrics now obtainable, this costume would be ex- 
ceedingly effective. The possibilities of the design, how- 
ever, are not confined to use in making up wash mate- 
rials. It will be equally effective in fine French flannel 
or plain serge. In the latter instance the collar and cuffs 
should be made of smooth white cloth, and the trimming 
should consist of fancy cotton or wool braids. A plain 
under-waist with attached collar may be worn instead of 
the collar and chemisette, but pattern for such a garment 
is not included in that of the new dimity gown. 

Of material 27 inches wide azn will be required 
for making the garment for a child of four years. For 
six-year size, 44 yards; for eight years, 5 yards; and fora 
girl of ten years, 6 yards will be found sufficient. 


THE ALTERATION OF PATTERNS 


N the making of a pattern that is to meet a popular 
want there always arises the need of special directions 
that shall make the same easily — for other 
than those fortunate persons who are born with * per- 
fect figures.” With a view to removing some of the 

few difficulties that deter the home dressmaker, a diagram 
has been prepared, and is herewith published, of a simple 
waist-lining form, together with one folded and traced in 
a way that will show at a glance how to adapt a pattern 
of model proportions so as to meet the needs of shorter 





DIAGRAM NO. Il.—WAIST 
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and stouter figures. The first point to be ascertained is 
the exact length of the waist from collar-line to waist- 
line, both back and front, of the person for whom the 
garment is desired. Next measure the length of the cut 
paper pattern, and fold in straight line that shall meet the 
direct point of the dart according to the heavy line shown 
in the diagram on the right of the illustration. The posi- 
tion of the line of fold in the pattern should correspond 
in all the different portions of the waist lining. In a pre- 
ceding article description has been given as to method of 
trimming off a skirt pattern that had been folded in order 
to shorten its length. The same general rules apply to the 
present case. A little study of the individual figure for 
which the pattern is to be reduced will soon ¢etermine 
which of the tracings would best be followed. These 
rules for reducing the length of any ccat, jacket, or ordi- 
nary waist may be applied to the pattern, however 
large or small. They are especially valuable to bear 
in mind with the larger sizes and those of the ex- 
tremely small sizes. Sometimes the merest line taken 
out in this way from the pattern will bring it immedi- 
ately into the right proportions. In the case of figures 
that are long-waisted in the back and short-waisted in the 
front, discrimination must be used before cutting the pat- 
tern. The need in this case, of course, is to shorten the 
length of the pattern of the back much less than has been 
necessary in adapting the front portion. Where the gar- 
ment is to be made for a figure of such irregular propor- 
tions, it is especially necessary to carefully measure the 
figure, and cut the lining according to the adapted pattern. 
Baste and carefully fit the same before attempting to make 
up the material. In patterns of waists with complicated 
pleats or fulnesses the same rules obtain, namely, to fold 
the tissue-paper pattern just where the point of the dart 
should occur, letting the lines for the pleating be slight! 

graded from the neck to the waist. In the case of all 


pleated or shirred waists the upper portion of the gar- 
ment should be laid (although not stitched) from the neck 
down, and fitted from this point to the waist-line below. 
With a few rare exceptions a lengthening of the waist 





CHILD'S AFTERNOON DIMITY DRESS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 264.—(See Page 171.) 


may be required. To secure this a fold in the material, 
taken at about the same depth as that which has been in- 
dicated for the shortening of pattern, namely, the head of 
the dart, should be evenly laid. In the last-named case 
it may be necessary to slightly lengthen the dart itself by 
stitching. 











LINING SHORTENED BY MID-LENGTH FOLD, 





























CLUB HAPPENINGS 


MPLE cause for the woman’s club 
movement would be found if the II- 
linois State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs were its sole outgrowth. The 
work that this organization has ac- 

complished is most impressive, From its in- 
ception, six years ago, it has grown constant- 
ly in interest and size, counting now two 
hundred and twenty-three clubs, represent. 
ing a membership considerably over thirty 
thousand, which makes it a ranking federa- 
tion in the general society. Every one of 
its nine committees and subcommittees is 
so active and successful that nine separate 
stories could be made from them, 

It was not until last year that the federa- 
tion undertook any sort of legislative work. 
The fact then that the women knew what 
they wanted and were perfected in organi- 
zation made their efforts influential, and it 
was largely through their influence that the 
Vacation School, Dependent Children, and 
Juvenile Court bills were passed and became 
laws. Members of the State Legislature say 
that they were deluged with letters and vis- 
its from women, whose intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the needs of the children and unself- 
ish zeal in their behalf so impressed them 
that their interest was aroused. Another 
significant comment by the law-makers was 





MRS. ROBERT B. FARSON. 
President Illinois State Federation of Women's Clabs 


upon the dignified, conservative attitude 
taken by the women, the whole matter, in- 
deed, being conducted in a way to win the 
cordial respect, and later the co-operation of 
the Senators and Assemblymen. 

The Art Committee of the federation is 
known to club women throughout the coun- 
try. Its chairman is Mrs, Herman J. Hall, 
who is also chairman of the same commit- 
tee in the General Federation, and of the 
art meetings planned by the biennial next 
June. The work of this committee in the 
State federation is admirable. Its leaflets 
sent out to clubs throughout the State are 
full of suggestion. One of the committee's 
efforts this year is to establish a travelling 
picture-gallery consisting of sets of mounted 
photographs, with condensed biography at- 
tached to each. Two sets illustrate the sev- 
eral outline programmes, which the commit- 
tee has also most carefully prepared. A list 
of text-books is furnished with each pro- 
gramme, the whole scheme making an almost 
perfect model for art classes and clubs. 

The Literature Committee is another prom- 
inent one, its chairman being Mrs. C. G. 
Coulson. In its suggestions for methods of 
work it emphasizes the great necessity to 
condense and simplify topics. It advocates, 
among other things, a limited number of pa- 
pers, speaking without the manuscript, and 
adequate attention paid to voice-culture. A 
small suggestion about year-books is worth 
noting. This is that they should be uniform 
in size and appearance each year, with not 
only the name of the club, but of the town 
and year, on the outer cover. Dozens of year- 
books that come to this department are un- 
traceable, because the name of the town is 
not in the book from start to finish. 

The Education Committee, Mrs. L. B. 
Stan wood chairman, is strong and important, 
and doing magnificent work. Its policy is 
liberal, and it co-operates with the State 
Teachers’ Association and the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, strengthening alike it- 
self and the others. Its effort is along the 
usual lines, but it is characterized by unusu- 
ally comprehensive and effective work. Its 
outline for the use of clubs undertaking this 
branch of work is specially helpful. 

The Committee on Philanthropy, Mrs. H. 
T. Rainey chairman; that of Music, Mrs. C. 
8. Brown chairman; Libraries, Mrs. Frances 
Le Baron chairman; Industrial, Mrs. D. M. 
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T is significant that in homes of wealth where 
the very best is demanded, Ivory Soap is 
used in the nursery. At the same time, in 
hundreds of families where economy decides 

the choice, Ivory Soap is selected. Thus its purity 
| attracts the rich; its economy attracts the poor. High 

quality and low cost: is there any better combination ? 
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COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF BEEF 


is indispensable in the culinary 
department of every household. 





Every jar signed in biue: 
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A Book ¥ orth Reading 


RECOLLECTIONS (1832-1886) 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, K.C.B. 
Former Private Secretary to Mr. Gladstone 


It will be a long time before any reminiscences appear so full of really 
amusing anecdotes as these. It is safe to say that Sir Algernon’s “ Recol- 
lections” will be widely read and highly appreciated.—Zondon Telegraph. 
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| united force. 
man’s Club is a member,and is receiving the 
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Worthington chairman; Legislation, Mrs. 
L. L. Flower—are, every one of them, con- 
ducted in the same broadly intelligent way. 
A special subcommittee exists, with Mrs. 
Henry H. W. Dunlap as chairman, to fur- 
ther the interesis of women students of the 
University of Illinois, 

The federation is remarkable for its policy 
of broad intelligence. It undertakes nothing 
that it does not first investigate and prepare 
the way for. For example, recognizing the 
value of the study of local and State history, 
the Committee on Education has sent out 
an excellent syllabus of topics and select 
references for the study of the history of 
Illinois. It suggests in addition studies in 
the origin and local distribution of popula- 
tion as interesting and important knowledge 
to women working on State measures. The 
federation recognizes, too, the value of con- 
servation of energy, allying itself whenever 

sible with a movement already estab- 
ished. The large and progressive Chicago 
Woman’s Club, which with its thousand 
members and numerous committees is al- 
most a federation in itself, is naturally a 
power in the State organization, but every 
club throughout the State seems to have im- 
bibed the same spirit of capability, making 
a collective whole that is tremendously 
forceful, 

At the head of this fine society is Mrs. 
Robert B. Farson, of Chicago. This is her 
second year as president, and she has fully 
sustained and augmented the federation 
work. She isan admirable presiding officer, 
handling the large gatherings which char- 
acterize the federation meetings with tact 
and ability. As everybody knows, it is dif- 
ficult to be a competent leader of a particu- 
larly competent army, but it is exactly this 
which Mrs. Farson achieves, 


@a. 


‘Tae recent annual meeting of the Detroit 
Federation of Women's Clubs showed that 
organization to be in a most flourishing con- 
dition. In her address the retiring president, 
Mrs. Pamela Patterson, recited that the ad- 
mission during the year of three new clubs 
had raised the list to twenty-one, represent- 
ing a membership of over a thousand wo 
men. The value of this federating of the 
interests of the city clubs was shown in the 
secretary’s report. The strength of the whole 
body is valuable to the weakest club in its 
membership. Any public effort by any of 
the twenty-one clubs receives, if indorsed by 
the association, the strong impetus of its 
The progressive Detroit Wo 


help of the federation in its effort to provide 
for public play-grounds for the school-chil- 
dren and to mark the historical places of the 
city. The federation industria! committee 
is investigating the condition of women and 
children employees, and is now taking a 
stand against the effort of the labor unions 
to seal the employment of women. The 
federation has been in existence for five 
rare, increasing constaptiy in usefulness. 

rs. Andrew Howell, weli known to readers 
of this department, has been chosen president 
for the ensuing year. 


@a. 


HE League of American Pen Women is 
rapidly growing. Recent active mem- 
bers enrolled are Ida Husted Harper, Miss 


Will Allen Dromgoole, and Mrs. A. C 
Pettus, of Tennessee, and Mrs. Eva Mac- 
Donald Valiat, of Washington. A notable 


addition to the list of honorary members is 
Mrs Juliet Hill, wife of the First Secretary 
of State, David J. Hill. The library con- 
tinues to grow, a recent gift being Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s latest book, from 
the author. At the last regular meeting 
Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, delegate at 
large from New York, contributed an inter- 
esting paper on ‘* Women Reporters.” 


@a. 


A’ this issue of Harprr’s Bazar goes to 
press word comes to this department that 
at the meeting at Washington of the Board 
of Directors of the General Federation, it 
was decided to give up the proposed Federa- 
tion day at the Paris Exposition, scheduled 
for June. The change from September to 
June, urged by the French managers of the 
women’s meetings, brought the date too close 
to that of the biennial meeting at Milwaukee, 
to admit of its acceptance by the federation 
authorities. 
@A. 


A. J. R., Borrato.—The movement by the federa- 
tion of this State concerning the Girls’ Industrial 
School remains about the sume, It is the purpose of 
the organization to present a bill to the State Legisin- 
ture asking for an appropriation of $50,000 to make 
the experiment of a trade-echool for girls, with an ad- 
ditional allowance of $15,000 a year for five years to 
support it. It is desired that the school shall be lo- 
cated in one of the large cities of the State, probably 
New York. 

Margaret Hamitton Wevcu 
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Most Sequisile Retail Sorfumery 


The elegant and fashionable Parisian Worid uses: 
Eaux de Cologne : Hégémonienne, Impériale, Russe, Ambrée. 
Scents : Baume de Violette, le Jardin de mon Curé, Gavotte, Tsao-Ko. 
Bapooceti, special soap for the face : Maréchale, Duchesse, Violette, Pao Rosa. 
Powder for the face : Ladies in all climates Pink, Yellow, White. 
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Tie ~> FRUIT SALADS eo 


JSor Lenten Luncheons 


EL ER IRE PERERA G which is left for the handle, 
¥ ~<a. the pulp is removed,and the 
basket filled with sliced ba- 
nana and orange and grape- 
fruit cut into large dice and 
moistened with a French 
dressing A few Spanish 
chestnuts, boiled and peeled, 
may be added to this, and 
the orange basket may be 
served on a rather small 
plate, and surrounded with 
a garland of violets or pur- 
ple pansies that will con 
trast well with the brilliant 
color of the fruit. 

For a banana salad a strip 
of the peel of a large and 
perfect banana may be turn- 
ed back, and most of the 
pulp carefully scooped out 
with a fruit-knife or a small 


| 
d spoon. The short, thick va- A 
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SELES SEALE) TY of banane, in ether ne ER SEN EAS IOS 
rea or yellow, is the bes . $ >= 


SALAD OF APPLES AND CELERY. for this purpose; but, failing IN AN ORANGE BASKET 
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NCE upon a time fruit salads 
vere served in frappé cups or 
parfait glasses, and every one 
was quite contented with them. 
Now the fashion has taken a 

turn that is a joy to the women whose 
stock of cut glass never existed or has 
been reduced by breakages With her 
own hands, if these be deft, she can shape 
nappies that the present taste will pro- 
nounce to be all that there is of the most 


7) 


banana, shredded orange or grape - fruit, 
seeded and peeled white grapes, and a 
few kernels of English walnuts or pecans 
in small picces. In their season stoned 
cherries may be added. All must first be 
mixed in a bowl, with a generous supply 
of dressing, and after the yellow cases 
are filled with the salad each must be laid 
on lettuce leaves. These, like the apples 
must be prepared a short time before 
using 

For the last salad either a mayonnaise 
or a good boiled dressing may be used. 

Boiled Salad Dressing.—Mix together 
half a pint of vinegar, 1 heaping tea 
spoonful of white granulated sngar, a 
half-teaspoonful of English mustard, a 
salt-spoonful of salt, and a pinch of cay 
enne. Pour these upon 2 well-beaten 
eggs, and put all over the fire in a double 
boiler. Bring very slowly to a boil, stir 





Perhaps the newest of these is the ap- 
ple cup. Large flawless apples must be 
chosen for this purpose, and each must 
” hollowed out with a skill that leaves 
it a perfect cup—the walls thick enough 
to avert danger of breaking, yet not so 
thick as to be clumsy. The blossom end 
of the apple is at the bottom of the cup 

Into the nappy thus prepared is put a 





salad of apple, celery, and nuts. The ring constantly When the mixture 
fruit that has been scooped out will hard- thickens, add 2 teaspoonfuls of butter 
ly serve the purpose, as it has probably Take all from the fire and allow it to 


been bruised in the proeess of removal 
Tiny cubes of tart apple must be mingled 
with an equal quantity of finely cut cel- 


cool, 

The dressing may be bottled, and will 
keep some time. If it is thicker than 
ery, and one-fourth as much of the meats ordinary mayonnaise, it may be reduced 
of English walouts broken into small to the required consistency by the addi- 
pieces. With these is mixed a mayon tion of a little vinegar. 
naise, and a heaping spoonful of it crowns 
the filled apple. This must be placed on 
i curly lettuce leaf just before it goes to 
the table. As the apple has an unplea 





A simple salad of apples and celery 
alone is particularly good served with a 
mayonnaise dressing into which whipped 
cream has been stirred. This dressing 

















sant tendency toturn brown after cutting, must be used at once, as the cream thins 

the dish should be prepared as short a it when it is allowed to stand. 

time as possible before it is needed Grape-fruit salad, pure and simple, is 
This caution does not apply to the sal- A DAINTY BANANA SALAD. dainty when served in the half of the 

ul put in an orange basket. The work fruit itself just as at breakfast, only with 

of making this is a littl more awkward a French dressing instead of sugar. To 


than the task of hollowing out the apple cup, because of these—and they are difficult to procure—the yellow make the holder prettier, little cuts may be made around 
the disposition of the orange-peel to split. About a third plantain banana will serve. To fill the space left by the the edge with a sharp knife, and the peel twisted into 
of the orange should be sliced off either side of a strip removal of the pulp, prepare a mixture of thinly sliced points. 




































VERY woman who works for fancy fairs, or who wishes to prepare 
a birthday gift for an up-to-date friend, just now makes a poster 
pillow. The earliest that were made were formidable efforts, 
requiring, first, the procuring of a paper poster, and then its 
difficult, half-impossible transferrence to linen or hollands 
Now, at all the art stores, and even in the stock of most depart- 
ment stores, the designs are shown, all drawn and ready to 
work on suitable materials. Some of the most celebrated 
ind striking French posters are thus reproduced, as well as 
the best of those which our own American artists have 
given us 

When ove hears that buyers are not lacking for 
the lithographs of four admirable posters by a 
prominent French artist, of which the price is 
$24 per set, one understands that if the flam 
boyant works of art have not come to stay, 
they have certainly reached the top of 
the wave which breaks upon popular fancy. 

Iu representing posters upon cloth no new 
stitches in embroidery are employed, and even 
novices in fancy work may Casily achieve success 
in the art which regular artists in needle-work would 
probably not allow to be called an art, so simple, so 
frivolous is it compared with the laborious tent stitch, Gob- 
elin stitch, and Berlin work with which their painstaking 
fingers carefully cover every inch of the ground-work. 

One who wishes to make the most utterly up-to-date sofa 
cuskion searches through the dealer’s stock for a stamped pattern 
which pleases her, and then proceeds to cover the lines indicated 
with outline, or with what is sometimes called crewel stitch, which is a 
sort of back stitch taken from left to right, instead of in the ordinary 
plain-sewing way 

As a very good example of the new designs, the piece for a sofa cushion 
which accompanies this writing may be safely selected. ‘‘ Zaza,” the gay lady 
depicted is called, and when she is outlined, spangled, and beaded, she is indeed a 
charming creation. If it were possible to print her here in colors, no one would won- 
der at her popularity, so jaunty and attractive is she in appearance 


Some guide to coloring must be indicated to those who wish to enlarge 
and copy the design given, and the variety of colors, following the aim of 
posters, is so slender, that but few shades need be procured in embroid 
ery silks. 

The skirt of the dress is printed upon pale green satin jean, in 
heavy black bands, each of which must be outlined with coarse 
black embroidery silk. The little horizontal lines which cross 

the white part are worked with very fine silk. The cape 
and hat are black, and both are to be heavily outlined, 

The lines indicating the white feathers are worked with 
white silk. The lines of the hair, yellow in the print- 
ing, are worked with a dull yellow, the features 
with fine black sewing silk. The waist, of tawny 

yellow, should be outiimed in similar shade, so 
also should the smull portions of cape lining 

which are shown in the cut. The parasol 
and slipper bows and flowers at the 
lady’s feet are all the same color as the 
waist, and should be outlined with a darker 
shade. The necklace is made to have a realistic 
look by the employment of small gold cut beads. 
Spangles are introduced upon the stomacher to rep 
resent jewels, and the long gloves and floating ribbons 
are outlined with white silk much finer than the black 
silk used for the skirt. 

If one should chance to have a poster which is an especial 

favorite, and of which a stamped copy cannot be procured, the 
process of reproducing it for a sofa pillow is as follows: First get 

a sheet of tracing-paper, and, laying it over your poster, go care- 
fully over the lines with a soft-black pencil. Then put a sheet of 
transferring-paper between your material and the tracing. paper, and 
go over these pencil lines again, pressing hard on the point. When this 
is done, strengthen the lines on your pillow-cover, if they need it, and color 
the parts of the picture with tapestry colors to correspond with the poster 
from which you are copying, and proceed to outline the various parts of the 
picture with appropriate silks in colors to blend or contrast, and in varied weights, 
as the artistic effect requires. 
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WE BUY lamp-chimneys 
by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top ” and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
cough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it _ can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Maczetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Up to Dreamland they go 


So cosily dres 
In the muslin well known 


Pride of the West. 


For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers. 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 


79 and 81 Wortn Street, New York. 
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In addition to the regular styles of Grands 








and Uprights in the choicest woods, we 
are displaying 
LOUIS XIV, 
COLONIAI will give esti- 
mates on other designs conforming to any 
architectural requirements. 

Inspection Invited. Correspondence Solicited. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 
WAREROOMS: 

Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

181 Tremont Street, Boston. 


some spécial designs in 
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FOR BINDING DRESSES THERE IS NOTHING 
EQUAL TO A GOOD BRAID. 


GOFF’S BRAIDS i: BEST MADE 





D. Gorr & SONS, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Harper's Periodicals 


MAGAZINE - $3 00a Year 


WEEKLY - 4 00 a Year 


¢ BAZAR - = 400a Year 
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The leading musical ine 
Co Stitution of America. 
NSERVATORY Founded 1853. Unsur- 
<i passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 


| light and color into his pale face. 





Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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VIII. 


The Correspondence of Mrs. Arthur 


banker of New York 


Meickleham, wife of the famous with her sister - 


8 Roosrverr Squaus, N., February 20, 1900. 
To Mrs. Thomas Hughes: 


EAREST EMMA,—The ball is over, 
and the published accounts leave 
me little to tell you. As I could 
not possibly write to you at once, I 
asked Arthur to have all the papers 

sent to you, The accounts are very correct 
and written in a very nice spirit, we think; 
thaf"in the Heening Observer is the best. 

Nothing could have been more satisfac- 
tory than the result of my plans and long- 
continued thought. All our world concurs 
in the verdict: it was as beautiful a scene 
and as delightful an entertainment as could 
have been devised. I thought of you, dear 
Emmie, at the very moment I entered the 
rooms, wishing with all my heart that you 
could have seen the charming effect of the 
ball-room, with its fascinating color and its 
strong reminder of a tropical winter. The 
atmosphere of the picture was like that of 
ab Italian January day. 

Of course I could not help being enchant- 
ed at my success; and as Gladys, in the most 
becoming gown, half Grecian, half French, 
in its design (white crépe de Chine and gold), 
stood just in front of a group of glossy- 
leaved orange-trees shining out against the 
picturesque background of palmettoes, I had 
nothing to wish for in artistic effect. 

The supper was admirable, the music re- 
markably good, the guests were in brilliant 
good-humor from the first moment to the 
last, and there is literally nothing to regret, 
or wish that it might bave been altered. 

For us, however, the ball was as nothing 
in comparison with the home events which 
crowned the day. 

Gladys received her father's generous gift 
with tearful gratitude, and when he told her 
that it was not only a mark of her step taken 
from childhood to maturity, to be hence- 
forth mistress of a bank account of her own, 
but that he should enjoy what she did with 
her money more than any other use made of 
his income, she was, I think, perfectly happy. 
He spoke so tenderly to her, telling her that 
he knew, what few fathers could believe, that 
not one dollar would ever be spent selfishly. 
It was delightful to see them together. 

I was especially busy all day. I went over 
twice to Van Twiller’s to see how the decora- 
tions were shaping themselves, and a thou 
sand little matters seemed to crop out unex- 


| pectedly to occupy my time, and I saw very 


little of Gladys all day. 

My assurance that my dream of beauty 
was fast realizing itself made me far more 
hopeful than anxious, but I was genuinely 
excited, and failed to be in the library to 
mect Arthur when he came in at five o’clock. 
The time had slipped by faster than 1 knew. 
I was quite startled when Convers came up 
to say that his master was waiting for me 
with young Mr. Dexter. Something instant- 
ly made me sure that a critical moment had 
arrived for us all. 

Arthur, with his usual directness, relieved 
Philip and myself from all embarrassment 
by saying at once that he would not have 
sent for me, as he supposed I was resting, 
if Philip had not come especially to see me. 
That he desired to speak to us on this Gla- 


| dys’s birthday, of his love for her. 


There was little for me to do, dear Em- 


| mie, but to hold out both my hands with 


the warm impulse which left no hesitation 
in my heart, and enjoy the eager rush of 
** Could 
you trust her to me?” 

‘* Her father and I were very happy, Phil, 
on no more,” I said. To my surprise, I 
found myself really growing earnestly warm 
in making him feel his position a right one. 

“Then,” he said, rather less nervously, 
“may I see Gladys and ask her if she will 
wear a little birthday gift I have brought to 
her?” Idid not need to see the ring-box in 
his hand to guess what he brought. 

You can readily understand how com- 
— the waiting ball-room at Van Twil- 
er’s faded from my thoughts, and how 


of society appeared to me just then. And you 








Mrs. Tom Hughes, wife of the fore- 
most physician of Fulham Centre, 
Connecticut. 


future in this affair. It disarmed criticism 
when she was known to be engaged to a 
man so distinctly chosen for personal worth 
and charm. This comfort I had never an- 
ticipated, and it was intensely dear to me. 
This was Gladys’s féte beyond all doubt and 
questioning; her radiant and wholly undis- 
guised delight in i si was visible to 
the dullest eyes, and | was truly happy, as 


Arthur, standing before the fire in the libra- | 


ry, laid a hand on either shoulder, and, look- 
ing down into my face, said, yn gt “We 
are not such worldlings. after all, are we, 


dear? Your skill has proved itself; your | 


ball was perfect; but the best decoration 
was a happy girl.” 

Alfred is the only dissatisfied member of 
the family. ‘‘Phil is all very well in his 


way, but Gladys could have had Trevor and | 
| worn a coronet if she chose,” was his first 


comment, and he is disappointed, I can see. 

I have tried, dear Emmie, to write thus 
fur with the warm glow of that happy night 
in all I said. My eager, heart-felt desire all 
the time was that you should share the hours 
as they passed. In the midst of the very 
gayest hour I wished for you. Joy or sor- 
row alike sends my heart flying toward you. 

Now I have to tell you of other things 
which are, I fear, but the forerunners of 
grave trials. There is something very much 
amiss with my little Kate. What it is we 
cannot yet know fully. There is to be a con- 
sultation to-morrow, Dr, Thorndike has 
called a specialist; but there seems to me no 
doubt that her spine is diseased. Dear little 
soul! My heart sinks with fear lest my sys- 
tem with her, of which I was so proud, has 
been all wrong. All the study is stopped 
peremptorily; all the teachers are dismissed ; 
she is to do only what she fancies to do, and, 
to my horror, I find that is almost nothing / 

And, oh, Emmie, my dear sister, her faith- 
ful Fraulein, whom I have so trusted, tells 
me that she has had great difficulty to per- 
suade Kate to study or practise, and had to 
tell her that I would be ‘‘ very much dis- 
pleased with her” if she did not keep up all 
her lessons and have good marks. The wo- 
man is steadfastness itself, and inflexible in 
what she thinks is duty. Illness has never 
occurred to her. She only thought *‘ the 
dear child was dull”! 

And at night, she says, she would repeat 
her lessons in her sleep. Now that slie is 
free, she only wants to lie down and hug up 
her poor old ‘‘’Lisbeth”- dolly, which she 
has loved from baby hood. 

If she proves to have any grave or irreme- 
diable trouble, Emmie, the responsibility is 
mine! Can your heart understand what 
that will mean? I have not seen her un- 
dressed in more than a year. I have enjoy- 
ed her sweet freshness as she came for her 
morning kiss, and loved to plan and choose 
her pretty little gowns. But you, who frolic 
with Tottie and Peg so often as they dress and 
undress, can you comprehend that in all this 
long time I have never passed my motherly 
hand over her spine, never seen whether 
ws was amiss? 
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WE HAVE NO AGENTS OR BRANCH STORES. ALL 
ORDERS SHOULD BE SENT DIRECT TO US. 


New Spring 
Suits, °5. 


F YOU wish something decidedly new in a 
dress or skirt, and entirely different from the 
ready-made garments which you find in every 

| store, write for our Cat- 

alogue and Samples, 

There are hundreds of 

| firms selling ready-made 
suits, but we are the 
only house making fash- 
ionable garments to or- 
der at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illus- 
| trates an exquisite line 
of exclusive designs 
which are shown by 
no other firm: 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$5 up. 
















Pp 
New Skirts in the lat- 
est Paris cut, $4 up. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts of double- 
face materials. 
Bicycle Suits, $5. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3.50. 


We also make finer 
garments and send sam 
ples of all grades. 
We pay express 
charges every where. 
If, when writing, you will mention any partic- 
ular color of samples that you prefer, we shall 
be glad to send you an assortment of the kind 
you wish, Write to-day for Catalogue and 
samples—you will get them free by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Laces. 


Renaissance, Point Arabe, Appliqué, 


Lace Robes, 


Garnitures, Crochet, Point Venise, 
Allovers, Galons, Flouncings, 
Plain and Fancy Drapery Nets, 
Real Laces. 


Bridal Veils. 


Chiffons, Mousselines. 





have made a great effort to keep this 
back until I could tell you of my sunshine, | 


knowing well the strain now laid upon you 
all by the diphtheria epidemic and your 
unselfish efforts to relieve the misery, but it 
would be impossible to keep back from you 
a sorrow like this. I have been so elated at 
the child’s great cleverness, at her unusual 
precocity ; so proud of her speaking three lan- 
guages; so delighted with her cunning hands 
upon the piano. 

Nor are we free from care about the girls. 
Arthur has received « letter, manly enough 
in eandor, but boyish to a degree in judg- 
ment and expression, from the obnoxious 
Honorable, declaring his love for Mary. 
Mary in her first long dresses and her hair 
newly coiled about her head when she left 
home! 

The young man acknowledges that he has 
no prospects beyond his endeavors; title and 
estate entailed, and he a fourth son. Talks 


| of going to India, and Heaven knows what 


| trifling decorative schemes and the verdict | 


can imagine, too, the added charm that her | 


assured happiness gave to Gladys’s sweet 
face. She really was atype of joyous, lovely 
young womanhood as she took her place be- 


| side me to welcome her birthday guests. 


By saying to one or two old friends that 
they might congratulate her upon her en- 
gagement as well as upon the attainment of 
her nineteenth year, the announcement was 
quickly made, and at once the surprise and 
the sympathy of her young friends gave a 
festival character to the evening, and added 
much to its buoyant gayety. 





And, Emmie dear, it also took from me the 


last sense of annoyance about the giving of 
the ball. No one now could think I had 
been trying to effect anything for Gladys’s 


nonsense, and winds up by saying that he 
waits Arthur's reply before speaking to his 
parents or to Mary. 

Arthur’s reply is already on the sea, and 
decisive enough. I fear that we shall have 
to ;fo over, one or both of us. If Katie’s 
case is pronounced serious and likely to be 
long under treatment, perhaps it may be 
wisest to take her across and let that great 
German at Leipsic see her. 

My life seems to have been changed as 
suddenly as if a quiet river flowing on in 
sunshine suddenly became a fretted stream 
hampered and tormented by obstacles. I 
can bear vain; I think I could endure afflic- 
tion; but I sink under my fears, when I try 
to look forward, if I have erred concerning 
my children. Fondly your sad-hearted 

Lavra. 
ae Se” 


Broadway A 1 91h st. 


NEW YORK 


“La France” 


GLOVE-FITTING HIP FORM 


It rounds out the figure and pro 
duces the effect desired in pre- 
vailing fashions. 

Feather weight (but 2 ounces). 

No wires or ob- 

jectionable mate- 

rial to become dis- 
arranged. 

Three Qualities 

in black, white, 

rab Oc., 


J5ec., and $1. 


ALL DRY GOODS 
STORES 


If your dealer won't supply it, send direct to 
us; add roc, for postage. 
The R. R. Appleton Co., 
Importers and Mfrs. 
18 Franklin St., New Yore 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 


T,AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

respectfully invites his American 
Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have ben 
sumptuously furnished accordiug 
to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, MANTEAUEZ, 
COSTUMES. 




























and business of all kinds 


SHOPPING sera 





taste, &c., without charge. Circular 


references. MISS A.BON D, 66 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 





LADIES FIND 


THE LIMITED 


SPECIALLY EQUI 


TRAIN F THE 
PPED Seon 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
THEIR BENEFIT. ...... 
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DRESS 


Correspondents of the Baaae are requested to send tn their 
questions at lenet three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazam has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot anewer any letters by mail. 


M. L, C.—You will find the gored skirts much pret- 
tier for your little girl, and you can make them with a 
flounce around the side and back breadths. In Bazae 
No, 5, on the cut paper pattern sheet, you will see 
several designs for children's frocks. Four and a half 
years old is rather young to begin wearing a circular 
skirt, and I should advise your keeping to Cut Paper 
Pattern No, 256 or No. 258. 


Mus. M. H. T.—Yes, you can make over your skirt 
if it is too short, using the tunic effect, and put a 
pleated or a circular founce on the ander-skirt. You 
need not trim that at all unless you prefer three folds 
of silk or a little ruching. I should advise your hav- 
ing a lace waist, and then trimming the bottom of the 
tunic with a band of the same lace—it is not necessary 
to have an expensive quality. If you want any color, 
you mast only ase it in a little V-shaped yoke and 
collar, or In the belt. Colored belts are to be used 
again this season. 


M. L. A.—In Bagas No. 50, page 1080, there is a good 
illustration for you to follow, and I should think your 
material would look particularly well made in that 
style. The skirt must not be made op with the lining, 
as it will not hang well if you do. If you can afford a 
drop skirt of silk, by all means have it; you will find 
it better to put your money in that and economize in 
something elee. I think you would do better to use 
lace with your gown than attempt to pat any thin 
material of the same color. A bolero jacket and lace 
flounce will entirely transform your gown, particalarly 
if you have anlined lace siceves. Lace is to be very 
much worn again thie summer, and is good in a deep 
cream with such a Color as your gown. 


Sussonisen. —Yes, the net and lace dresses wil! be 
worn over colors this spring ; but if the gown that you 
want to make over is of tan color, you will do better 
to try and get some material of the same shade, if that 
is becoming to you § If it is not, then use black; tan 
is not a good culor tu pat under white 


Puvrres.—Yoau will need a travelling dress, coat and 
skirt, a sommer «ilk (an India would be better than a 
taffeta), and you will certainly need some thin gowns 
—a dotted Swiss, a monuseeline de sole, and one or 
two piqués. Of course if you have to economize, 
you can get along with fewer gowns, but you ask me 
what you will need, and from the letter you send I 
am drawing the inference that you are not limited as 
to expense. 


L. H —You can have a light-weight black cloth and 
ose your reualasance lace. You can also have a 
erépon or a silk, and if you wish to have the waist dif- 
ferent from the skirt, then have black chiffon, using 
your renaissance lace as a yoke. You do not specify 


as to the width of the material of which you enclose 
rample. If you are simply going to have a plain skirt, 
I think you would best cot it in the over-skirt style, 
snd have a flounce of pleated black silk. In the cut 
paper patterns I think you will find some things that 


will be of service to you There is a page in Bazaz 
No. 5 that is quite asefal in choosing a pattern. 


A Sunsoriser Sinoe 1868.— Yes, artificial flowers are 
used on evening gowns. All the different colors in 
roses, in orchids, and other flowers are used—the roses 
being rather better than any othera. I have just seen 
a very beautiful crépe de Chine of the color of which 
you speak. It was trimmed with poppies, which were 
marsed on the left shoulder, the end of the spray 
coming down across the waist and falling on to the 
ekirt. 
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WENTY-NINE countries are repre- 

sented in the diplomatic corps— 

twelve of the European nations, in- 

cluding Great Britain; twelve of the 

Central and South American repub- 
lies; and five of the Oriental couutries. 

This corps holds an unquestioned posi- 
tion in Washington society. Its ‘' fair first 
ladies,” the wives and daughters of the 
ambassadors and ministers, are a charming 
group of women, all of them possessing the 
art of making their husbands’ posts a repre- 
sentative bit of their own home-land, though 
separated from it by thousands of miles 

So much has been written recently about 
the British embassy in connection with the 
marriage of the ambassador's daughter that 
little can be added. Lady Pauncefote and 
her four daughters have always been leaders 
in Washington society, an invitation to their 
dinners being regarded as an open sesame to 
the most exclusive social circles of the capi- 
tal. The Italian embassy has been left in the 
hands of a chargé d'affaires much of the 
time for the past three years. Nearly that 
long ago the Ambassador and Baroness de 
Fava lost their only son, an unusually gifted 
young man, under peculiarly sad circum- 
stances, The blow almost broke the baron- 
ess's heart; they both went back t Italy with 
the body, and for many months she felt as 
though she could never live in America 
again. They have returned this winter, how- 
ever, and have taken apartments at the 
Shoreham, where they are again dispensing 
the hospitalities of the embassy. 


The German embassy property is a fine 
three-storied brick structure on Highland 
Terrace. As the under officials of the em- 
bassy, Kke their chief, are unmarried, there 
are no ladies whatever connected with it. 








GOOD FORM 


HOW AND WHEN TO 


HERE seems to be a general doubt 
as to what and when answers to cer- 
tain kinds of invitations are neces- 
sary. We all know the inflexible 
rule that a dinner, luncheon, sup- 

per, or card-party invitation should be an- 
swered at once, and in the same form as 
that of the invitation. We know that the 
form, ‘‘ It will give Mr. Smith and me great 
pleasure if you will dine with us on Friday, 
March the second, at seven o’clock,” or the 
question, ** Will you dine with us informal- 
ly on,” ete., has for an answer, ‘‘ It will give 
me great pleasure to dine with you on,” etc., 
or, ‘' Il regret that I must decline your kind 
invitation for,” ete. It is easy to master this 
rule, and it is easy to master the fact that an 
invitation formally worded in the third per- 
son, as, ‘‘Mrs. White requests the pleasure 
of Miss Smith’s company at luncheon on Fri- 
day, March the second, at one o'clock,” etc., 
must always be answered in the third per- 
son, as, ‘‘ Miss Smith accepts with pleasure 
Mrs. White’s kind invitation for,” etc. These 
kinds of invitations admit of no individual 
style. The one thing to do is to answer 
them immediately, and in the form noted 
above. 

But there are invitations that sometimes 
puzzle the people most at home in the 
world’s ways to know how to answer—wed- 
ding, at-home, and reception invitations. 

Here is the rule that I myself always ap- 
ply to such invitations. It may be of help 
to others. Whenever you are sure that it 
will be a convenience to the hostess to know 
how many guests to expect, answer the invi- 
tation. You can readily see that whether an 
invitation to a church-wedding ceremonial is 
answered or not makes no difference to any 
one, if the church is large enough to accom- 
modate all who are invited; but you can see, 
too, that it makes a great difference to a host- 
ess to know how many guests to plan for in 
ordering the elaborate menu of a wedding 
reception at so much a head, or in preparing 
a home repast or in planning for a house 
wedding where she has to consider the num- 
ber of people that the rooms will hold. On 
the same order of invitations are those to a 
garden party, a wedding anniversary, a chris- 
tening, or a large ee where probably 
an elaborate menu will be ordered. Always 
give the hostess the benefit of the doubt 
when considering whether or not to answer 
invitations to these kinds of functions. But 
it is a different matter when an invitation to 
tea, days, or one day at-home is received. 
An entertainer who serves only tea, bouillon, 
or chocolate and sandwiches and cake need 
not know just how many people to expect. 
If she provides a little more than is neces- 
sary of the conventional order of refresh- 
ments served at teas and days it is not a 
serious matter. 

There may be exceptions to even this rule, 
A country hostess or one with limited means 
and no facilities for entertaining may want 
to know how many people are coming to a 
small tea, and if ever a regular note of in- 
vitation is received asking one to come to 
tea it is imperative to answer it. 


ANSWER INVITATIONS, 








Now a last word about form of answers. 
There is no need to discuss the stereotyped 
answers like those that I have quoted above, 
but lately I have heard several people ques- 
tion whether it was ever polite to answer on 
a visiting-card any kind of an invitation. In 
response I can assert positively that it is not. 
No; answer any and every kind of an invi- 
tation that requires an answer—even one 
from a very intimate friend—on a small- 
sized sheet of note-paper, wording it grace- 
fully and as concisely as ible, and if the 
invitation is sent by hand send your answer 
by hand. If the invitation is mailed, mail 
the answer. 


@a. 


Miss M. C.—If I were you I would certainly call 
apon the bride on one of her four “at home” days. 
Take it for granted that there was some good reason 
why she did not retarn your call before she was mar- 
ried—before a girl is married she is apt to be very 
busy, and may be pardoned for neglecting her social 
daties; but if she should not return your call this 
time, you need not again give her the benefit of the 
doubt. A bride is in debt to the women who call on 
her days; it is never necessary to make an after-call 
when one attends one of a series of days. lam sure 
that your plain cloth street dress would be the best 
costume for you to wear in making the call; it seems 
to be better than the dress with the fancy silk waist, 
which would be all right when attending a reception 
or tea, bat is not proper for makipg ordinary calls. 


Ovp Sussostsce.—The idea of having garlands open 
at the top is quite correct for the decoration of the 
rooms where a Colonial tea will be given. Have the 
Culonia! how-knots introduced in the decoration. It 
will also be quite correct and very pretty to have the 
ladies who receive and pour tea wear Colonial dress 
and have powdered hair. The hostess may, with per- 
fect propriety, do the same. The colors that prevail 
should be gold and white; the dishes on the refresh- 
ment-table should be white with gold decorations, and 
the candies should be white and yellow, and these 
colors shown in the candies and candle shades and 
any ribbons that are used for table decoration. A 
large pictare of George Washington and another of 
Martha Washington should be conspicuous in the 
rooms somewhere, and any pictures of the Colonia) 
governors that can be proc 


F. E. W.—The hostess is always the person to make 
the first move to leave the table after a meal, never a 
guest or the host. When formally entertaining at a 


TOPICS OF HOUSEHOLD INTEREST 











luncheon or a dinner or any ceremonious function, | 
the hostess waits a few moments after the lust course | 


has been passed, being careful not to interrupt a gen- 
eral or a téte-d-téte conversation too abruptly; then 
she rises, all the guests rising at the same time—at a 
dinner the men drawing back their chairs for the wo- 
men—and passes with the women from the dining- 
room. Occasionally—a very pretty innovation—the 
men escort the women back to the drawing-room, 
then the men return to the dining-room to smoke 
and drink coffee. At a ceremonious luncheon or din- 
ner the woman guest of honor is the first person to 
take leave of the hostess, and the other guests should 
not make the move to go until she has done so. It is 
usually a half-hour after a luncheon, and the same 
length of time after the men have returned to the 
drawing-room after a dinner,that the first guest makes 
the move to go, but this rule does not, of course, ap- 
ply to informal entertaining—a guest at a family or 
informal meal may stay as long aflerwards as seems 
agreeable to the entertainers. 








ITHE HOUSEHOLD 


questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 


The Bazan bas a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


F. P.—I wish that your letter could be given as a 
model for others to follow. It is so clear and to the 
point, and it is so easy to feel that you have worked 
out your own problems anc arrived at a distinct place. 
It is a great pleasure to answer it. If your hall wood- 
work ia white, make the lattice-work white. The best 
material that I know for apholstering is corduroy. 
My reasons are these: It is cheap, ranging from a dol- 
lar to a dollar and a half a yard; it is always rich in 
effect ; it shows almost no sign of ure, a.d when it 
fades it fades well. Moreover, it adapts itself readily 
to many different surronnudings, and can be used with 
silk cushions, and even where rich stuffs are displayed, 
without being out of key. Besides all this, when it is 
rubbed it always shows a different light, as velvet 
does, so that one ie expecting there differences of 
light, and no one, as in the case of other materials, 
fancies that a #pot has come or a sign of wear. A 
rich red or a rich dark green would be the color to 
which I should incline for your hall seats. Over leaded 
giase no drapery is a necessity, except for breaking up 
the vertical lines of the window-sash. I find that a 
thin sheer material is charming, a yellow silk or « thin 
white stuff like point d’esprit. Do not let the curtain 
fall over the glass, except along the edges. A frieze 
is always beautiful when it is beautifal in itself, but 
never otherwise. I prefer a plain color matching that 
of the ceiling rather than most attempts at a frieze. 
In very few rooms is it good to run the paper straight 
up to the ceiling. It is better to run the ceiling down 
some sixteen inches or more to the pictare-rod. But 
all this depends upon the room and its proportions. 
You mast study this out, because there are rooms in 
which the paper has been run up, a8 you suggest, and 
it has not been bad. Sometimes the entire room, 
ceiling and all alike, is papered with one color, but 
that is a risk. I should put rich and soft stuffs be- 
tween those rooms, and not make them match the 
window draperies. Your safer plan would be to 
have wood over the brick hearth. If you are in 
the country do not attempt too mach drapery at the 
windows, and in a cottage certainly I would keep to 
the simplicities, Put muslin or grenadine at the win- 
dows, and a heavier curtain over it simply for warmth ; 
this may be of chintz or cretonne, corduroy or jute, or 
even denim, depending on your other stuffs. Chest- 
nut or ash is cheaper than oak, and yellow pine can 
be made beautiful by staining and polishing. 











Canaptan. —See article entitled “‘ The Complexion,” 
published in Bazar dated November 4, 1899. 


X. Y¥. Z.—Do not attempt to paint your summer cot- 
tage with a “ combination ” of colors, Nothing could 
be uglier or in worse taste. Paint it white or gray or 
green, or even red, getting variety, if you want it, Gom 
the blinds, and possibly from a suggestion of color 


| around the window-frames, but never attempt a ‘‘ com- 


bination.” 

The simplicities should be preserved in-dvore. 
Flowered or striped papers are best adapted to sum- 
mer cottages. Choose one prevailing color for your 
first floor, especially if you can see one room from an- 
other, then have white wood-work everywhere. Thus 
you may choose yellow or pink or green, in flowers or 
stripes, or even in plain colors, each room being made 
different by the figure chosen, but all being made har- 
monious by being made to tone in with the others. 
Flowered or striped papers for your bed-rooms with 


| white paint, avoiding flowers that are too large. Have 
| white window-curtains and chintz or other cotton 
| hangings. Be sure to have plenty of lounges and easy- 


chairs for your living-room. Painted willow furniture 
is pretty and reasonable and easily cushioned. Avoid 
ribbons in it. Keep it all as airy as possible, and aim 
atcomfort. Study your lights. 





HOSTESSES OF THE 


See Illustration 


This lack of femininity does not, however, 
affect the entertainments that are given 
there. Dr. von Holleben is famous for his 
dinners and other social functions, on which 
occasions he usually invites the wife of a 
brother diplomat to assist him in doing 
the honors. Since the close of the Span- 
ish war the French ambassador, M. Jules 
Cambon, who negotiated the terms of 
peace on the part of Spain, has remained 
much of the time in Europe, and, owing to 
the fragile health of their only daughter, 
Madame Cambon bas pot been here at all. 
In consequence of this the duties of hostess 
of embassy bave fallen upon the shoulders 
of the young wife of the military attaché, 
Madame Vignal, who chances to be the only 
lady in the official family. She is typically 
French, bright and attractive, and has as- 
sumed her new duties with tact and skill. 

The Russian embassy has a very young 
and charming mistress. Count Cassini, the 
ambassador, is a widower, and his grand- 
niece, Mile. Marguerite, does the honovs of 
the house with the ease and tact acquired as 
her granduncle’s constant companion in his 
diplomatic posts in all parts of the world. 
The Mexican embassy is a large square brick 
building on the fashionable section of I 
Street, and its beautiful interior is very sug- 
gestive of foreign lands, Sefiora de Azpiroz, 
the new ambassador’s wife, continues the 
lamented Madame Romero's custo’n of hold- 
ing public receptions, and every other Fri- 
day during the season her lovely rooms are 
thronged. The sefiora is assisted by her 
young widowed daughter, Sefiora de Perez, 
who makes her home with her parents. 

The Austrian-Hungarian legation on Con- 
necticut Avenue is one of the show houses 
of the city. It was built by Senator 





DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


on Page 158. 


Yule of Florida, who spent a fortune on it. 
Just as it was completed he failed of re- 
election, and was obliged to sell it. Baron- 
ess Hengelmfller, wife of the minister, fre- 
quently called the most beautiful woman 
of the corps, entertains sumptuously. Her 
reception days are Saturdays, and although 
they are in no way public, yet all Washing- 
ton, in the society sense of the term, comes to 
pay deference toher. Another popular hostess 
this winter is the Spanish minister’s amiable 
American wife, the Duchess of Arcos. She 
seems to have managed so deftly that socie- 
ty has forgotten that there was an unplea- 
santness between her adopted country and 
the one of her birth. The Portuguese min- 
ister’s wife, the Viscountess de Thyrso, 
shares with Baroness Hengelmiller the 
honor of the beauty of the corps, and the 
mistress of the Belgian legation, the Count- 
ess de Lichtervelde, is a sweet- faced lady 
who, despite the silver-white hair which 
crowns her shapely head, would scarcely be 
taken for the mother of the six great boys 
who are so often seen with her in her drives 
and walks. The Swiss legation is out in the 
West End, on Hillyer Place, where Madame 
Pioda, the minister's wife, presides in a cor- 
dial but unassuming manner. 

Of the South- American legations it chances 
that just now five of them—the Venezuelan, 
Ecuadoran, Bolivian, Columbian, and Argen- 
tinian—are in the care of chargés d’affaires 
during the temporary absence of the minis- 
ters. Madamede Assis-Brasil,of the Brazilian 
legation, was a e last year. She is much 
younger tiiun her distinguished husband,who 

made a well-deserved reputation as a man 
of letters in his own count Sefior Vicuna 
is the Chilean plenipotentiary at Tokyo as 
well as at Washington, and for the past nine 
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months has been with his family in Japan, 
but is now returning to this country. Sefiora 
Vicuna is a very accomplished, versatile wo- 
man, who has travelled almost all over the 
world, and who entertains delightfully. Min- 
ister and Madame Calvo of the Costa-Rican 
legation have a very engaging family of 
seven pod mew ge who demand the greater 
part of Madame Calvo’s time, but she man- 
ages, notwithstanding, to a pene’ 
her many social duties. The Haitian lega- 
tion is on K Street, and Minister and Ma- 
dame Leger are also the proud parents of 
three handsome boys. 

But it is the ladies from the Oriental 
countries, after all, who awaken the greatest 
interest, and those who wear their native 
costumes are the cynosure for many eyes 
whenever they appear in public. Madame 
Wu of the Chinese legation and Madame 
Pak Ye of the Korean adhere to their native 
dress. The present Japanese minister is 
not accompanied by his wife; but Madame 
Hoshi, the former one, adopted European 
dress entirely, and although she sometimes 
looked rather uncomfortable in her trailing 
skirts and high French-heeled boots, yet she 
never wore anything else when receiving at 
home or when she went out. The Turkish 
minister is a Mohammedan, and did not, of 
course, bring his wife to America with him 
The wife of the secretary, Sidky Bey, is 
hostess of legation. She is Armenian, and 
was not raised in the seclusion which pre- 
vails with the Mohammedan women. She 
was educated in the Scutario College in Con- 
stantinople, and is a my at hence cultured 
woman, who contributes her full share of 
interest to this most interesting group of 


women. 
Assy G. Baker. 
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Beginning with the issue of January 6th, 1 900, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Tissue-Paper Patterns 


For women’s and little girls’ garments will be 
issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust 
measure for women, and in four, six, eight, 
and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a 
limited number of patterns of each design 
will be issued, and these will be purchasable 
for two months after date of publication only, 
with a few exceptions in favor of such gar- 
ments as are listed below. The cost of these 
patterns will continue to be 50 cents per cos- 
tume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for 
waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for 
little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt 
and waist) ; separate sleeve and collar patterns, 
10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. 
Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 
be purchased separately. The following list 
represents the recently issued designs that may 
still be purchased ; 








262. Child's Flannel Costume. 
per’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. 


1900 Tailor Costume for Women. 
ed in Harper's Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. 


260. Child’s Handkerchief Gown. 
Harper's Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33 


2590. India Silk Gown. 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33 


258. Child's Summer Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. 


257. New Pive-Gore Skirt. 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33. 


Illustrated in Har- 
261. I}lustrat- 
Illustrated in 


Illustrated in Harper's 


{illustrated in 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 


257. New Shirt Waist. Illustrated in 


Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. 


Harper's 


256. Child’s Gingham Gown. Illustrated in Harper’ s 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33. 


255. Shirt Weist and Watteau-Pleated Skirt. | 
Illustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33 


254. Girl's Sailor Costume. 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. 


253. Afternoon Costume with Side-Pleated Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. 


252. Girl's Gretchen Coat. [Illustrated in Harfer’s | 
Base No. 1, Vol. 33. | 


251. Visiting Costume, Side-Pleated Waist and 
Fancy Skirt. No. 1, Vol. 33. 


250. Cloth Costume. 
No. 52, Vol. 32. 


249. Rainy-Day Skirt, Box-Pleated in Back. 
lustrated in Harper's Basar No. 51, Vol. 32. 


248. Golf Cape, with Capuchin Hood. 
in Harper's Basar No. 51, Vol. 32. 


243. Box-Pleated Skirt, Bodice with Adjustable 
Collar (may be purchased separately). Ilus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 47, Vol. 32 

241. Marie Antoinette Pichu. 
per’s Bazar No. 45, Vol. 32. 


239. Skirt with Double Box-Pleated Back. 
trated in Harfer’s Basar No. 45, Vol. 32. 
232. Full-Length Kimono. 
Basar No. 43, Vol. 32. 
226. Silk Petticoat, Full Graded Flounce. 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 42, Vol. 32. 
190. Bath Robe. 
26, Vol. 32. 


189. Short Kimono. 
No. 25, Vol. 32. 


Illustrated in H/arfer’s 


| 


Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 


Illustrated 


Illustrated in Har- 
Illus- 
Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Tilus- 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
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MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 263 
and 264, on page 166. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, publishers | 


Franxuin Squars, New York Crry 





Terms: 


> 
10 Cents a Copy—$40o a Year, in Advance 
Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions 


may begin with any Number 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


New York Ciry: FRANKLIN SQUARE 


LONDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W 





Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de |'Opéra, Paris 





A 


' conception of the Mother of God; 


THE NEXT 


“HARPER’S BAZAR” 


ARPER’S BAZAR for March 3 will contain, among others, the following notable 


features: 


Everett Shinn 





FRONTISPIECE: AMERICAN FEMININE TYPES—The Suburban Shopper. By 


PORTRAITS AND CARICATURES, By Ernest Haskell 


By exceedingly interesting paper will be illustrated with pencil drawings by Mr. 


Haskell, whose work is now receiving attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 
cusses the qualities a woman should possess to be a good artistic 


He dis- 


** subject.” He also re- 


veals several professional truths, hitherto locked in the breasts of artists. 


DRAMATIC VALUES IN EVERY-DAY LIFE. By Eugene Presbrey 


R. PRESBREY is Director of Lustruction at the Academy of Dramatic Art. 


It is not 


far from the stage to the drawing-room, and thoughtful men and women in the theatre 
have established schools that draw from the outside life, manners, habits, customs, and 


peculiarities. 
the graceful performance of its own duties. 


Society, too, frequently knocks at the stage door and asks for guidance as to 


Mr. Presbrey, who is in a position to write 


with authority on this topic, treats the drama as a school for the hostess and society woman. 


illustrations which accompany this article. 


| Miss Maxine Elliott, “ the most beautiful woman on the American stage,” has posed for the 


MRS. GEORGE GOULD’S LAKEWOOD HOME 


A* 


PER'S BAZAR. 


interesting description of one of America’s most artistic homes, illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken, with the permission of Mrs. Gould, for exclusive reproduction in Har- 


IS MUSIC MERELY A SOCIAL FAD? By David Bispham 
BRILLIANT and timely discussion of the subject now uppermost in New York society. 
Mr. Bispham has definite opinions, and expresses them in a way to interest every 


thoughtful woman. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE AND HER DUTIES. By Mrs. Burton 
Harrison 


with that of the girl of fifteen years ago. 


PAPER for the guidance of the American mother as well as for her daughter. 
Harrison shows the difference in the position of the American girl to-day, compared 


Mrs. 


AS ONE GOES FORTH TO MEET THE SPRING 
PAGE for the nature-lover, illustrated by Frederick McCormick. The first spring walk | 
in the woods and country roads about New York, described and illustrated by one who 


knows the picturesqueness and charm of the locality. 
made beautiful by the awakening spring; he gives such practical directions that amateur | 


The writer tells not only of the spots 


pedestrians may themselves reach these haunts and see their beauties. 


TWO PAGES OF FASHIONS 


MES. ROSE, the Bazar’s special fashion artist in Paris, sends advance views of the 
spring gowns now on exhibition in the French city. 


N addition to these special features, the Bazar’s various departments will be unusually 


complete and interesting. 





THE COMPOSITE MADONNA 


See Illustration on Front Page. 


MOST remarkable composite photo- 
graph is that shown in the present 
number of the Bazar. 

It is Mr. Joseph Gray Kitchell’s 
composite photograph of the best 


| Madonnas painted by the great masters dur- 


ing a period of three bundred years. It com- 
bines the beauty of all, and crowns the end 
of the century with an art type that epito- 
mizes all of the best. work = the centuries 
before. 

A careful study of the famous beauty 
types of the Madonna, having in view the 
object of concentrating into as few as possi- 
ble those masterpieces portraying the mo- 


tives of the different schoolexponents through | 


the centuries of treatment, suggested to 
Kitchell the idea of one grand ensemble—a 
composite blend of all these attainments in 
idealism. 

Full of calm repose, maidenly but with 
the dignity of maternity, a face indescriba- 
bly sweet, resignedly sad, a wondrous blend 
of simplicity and inspired wisdom, the eyes 
look out with modesty but fearlessness. If 
one contemplates with eyes of faith, it calls 
forth devotion, for there is man’s highest 
even if 


believing not, there is seen the loftiest ideal | 


possible in the heart and mind of mankind— 
the universal type of motherhood, the tran- 
scendent beauty of mother-love. 

A singular and striking feature is that in 


| this supreme Madonna of Madounas there is 
| apparent in the expression and analysis of 


the face those characteristics that harmonize 
with the standard portrayals of the son, 
Jesus; and among the thousands of master- 
piece Madonnas it is the only unit in which 
one can see the resemblance of Mother and 


n. 
Unfortunately no reproduction can per- 
fectly represent all of the subtle half-tones | 


that are of significant import in such a pho- 
tograph. 

From a collection of over two thousand 
Madonnas, the following are the principal 
painters whose masterpieces would blend in 
the composite unit: 


St. Luke: Santa Maria Maggiore. 

Byzautine Period: Three representative types. 

Raphael: Madonna of the Meadow; Sistine ; Can- 
delabri; Cowper's. 

Murillo: Education of the Virgin; Immaculate Con- 
ception; Madonna and Child. 

Rubens: Madonna and Child. 

Van Dyke: Holy Family. 

Michael Angelo: Madonna and Infant Christ. 

Rembrandt: Holy Family. 

Holbein: Madonna—Meyer Family. 

Correggio: Madouna della Scala; 
Dresden Gallery. 

Giovanni Bellini: 

Jacopo Bellini: 

Perngino: Madonna—Vatican. 

Giorgione: Madonna of Castelfranco. 
P Botticelli, Sandro: Madonna, National Gallery, Lon- 

on. 

Del Sarto: Madonna di San Francesco. 

Veronese: Madonna—Venice Academy. 

Morello: Madonna in Glory. 

Cantarini: Repose of the Holy Family. 

Annibale Carraeci: Madonna of the Cherries. 

Mignard: Madonna of the Grapes. 

Spagnoietto: Adoration of the Magi. 

Vonet > Madonna—Infant Jesus and St. John. 

Andrea Mantegna: Virgin and Child and Throne. 

Luini: Madonna with St. Barbara and St. Anthony. 

Luigi Vivarini: Madonna in Ridentore Charch. 

These permitted direct one process ex- 
posures on the sensitive plate. fn addition 
were used full-face views and details from 
Madonnas by Giotto, Fra Angelico, Ghir- 
landajo, Hubert and Jan Van Eyck, Albrecht 
Dtrer, Carlo Dolci, Titian, Velasquez, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Hans Memling, and some 


Madonna — 


Madonna of San Zaccaria, 
Madonna—Venice Academy. 


| unknown early Flemish and Italian master- 


pieces. 
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Best and Cheapest 


That food which keeps brain and 
body in best condition, which least 
taxes digestion, and contains the 
most nutriment in least bulk, is best 
and cheapest. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


an almost entire gluten food meets 
these requirements. You use much 
less of it than of other foods, to feed 
a like number of persons. 


Cream of Wheat Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Golf. Hunting. Fishing. 


Florida West Coast Hotels 


PLANT SYSTEM. 
TAMPA BAY HOTEL, PioRiia. 


Fine Golf Links. 











Professional in charge. 
A. E. Dick, Manager. 
HOTEL BELLEVIEW, Beienls, on the Gulf, Fla. 
A. Barron, Manager. 
SEMINOLE HOTEL, W inter poe Fla 


F risbee, Manager. 
OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 
P. F. Brown, Manager. 
HOTEL KISSIMMEE, Klesteamen, Fla 
H. Dieffenbach, Lessee. 
Dudley S. Phinny, Asst. Manager. 
PUNTA GORDA HOTEL, peat Gorda, Fla. 


>, Rogers, Manager. 
THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. 
J. H. Murdick, Manager. 
Address the Managers at the Hotels. 
Information, &c., at New York office of Plant System, 
90 Broadway; also at Traveler’s Information Co., 
3 Park Place. 








WHY GO TO EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
OPERATING OVER THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 


“Sunset Limited,” 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of hi ghia stitedee and of 
pew, Wat? you SMOOTHLY, ELY, AND 
PL Thy ’ to America’s famous winter resorts 
in allforcia. 

Special through trains,  oepeiating of sleeping and 
dining cars, wiltenes te N York Ss aturdays and Tues- 
days, connecting directly “with the “Sunset Limited” 
at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets,maps, 
and time-tables, also lowest rz ates, sleeping-car tickets, 
and baggage checked, apply to Edwin Hawley, Ass’t 
Gen’! ’ raffic Manager, Bhs Broadway, N. Y. City. 








HERE isn’t a Tooth Brush made ex- 
cept the Prophylactic that_really 
does what it is deigned for. The 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush 


gets the teeth clean. Other brushes get them 
pretty near clean. “‘ Pretty near”’ causes 





lecay. Teeth always decay from without. 


! SOLD OnLy Ix a YELLOW Boxter your pro- 
a Carved — and face to fit the 


B mail or at deal- 
for our free booklet “ Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE M’F’G CO., 
16 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 














A TONIC 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoonful in half a glass of 
water, refreshes and invi tes the 
entire system. A wholesome tonic. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper, 





“I have found your Bronchial Troches 
pq ty ot  - —,. saae. 


Sold in + Avoid imitations. 








Harper’s Catalogue 

| Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent free to any address 
on receipt of (postage) ten cents. 


COE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 ccc. iosacn’s. 
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PERFECTLY 

The guests of the hotel were aroused by 
the ringing of the fire-alarm 

Mr. Smart sprang out of bed and lit the 


COOL 


gas Don't be alarmed, Penelope,” he said, 
to the frightened Mrs. Smart; “‘ keep per- 
feetly cool, per-fect-ly cool. That's the only 


thing to do in a case of this kind Dress 
yourself, my dear, and I will pack the va 
lises.”” 

Mrs. Smart rose and tremblingly proceeded 
to do as she was bid. Her husband hurried 
to the window and looked out. A crowd 
was gathering in the street below, and the 
nes were arriving 
There is no immediate danger,” he said; 

the one thing to do is, as I said before, to 
keep perfectly You attend to your 
dressing, and I will look out for everything 
eis 

Mr. Smart bustled about, jamming gar- 
ments into the valises, and carefully looking 
through each drawer in the dresser to see 
that nothing had been forgotten. There was 
a great hubbub and screaming in the halls 
outside 

** Idiots!" ejaculated Mr. Smart. ‘‘ I would 
be willing to bet that two-thirds of the guests 
in this hotel will rush out without saving 
one single item of their personal property, 
besides making spectacles of themselves. I 
have always said that, should occasion arise, 
I would endeavor to preserve both property 
und dignity by keeping perfectly cool, per- 
fect-ly All ready, Penelope?” he in- 
juired 

Yes, Mortimer.’ 
Good! You have your jewels? Yes; 
ind your seal-skin coat? Oh yes, you have 


eng 


cool 


cool 


iton. Well, then, 1 have the valises, so we 
will make our exit in a dignified and sensi- 
ble manner 

Here Mr. Smart threw open the hall 


door 
But, Mortimer—’ 
Well, what is it 
you've left behind?” 
" Oy but, Mortimer, don't you think we 
would appear more dignified if you had re 
membered to dress yourself? 


said Mrs. Smart 
my dear? Anything 


‘0-0 
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THE CAUSE OF HIS MADNESS 


WHAT MAKES THE HARE 80 WILD IN MARCH—THAT BREEZY MONTH WE DREAD? 
Because 1K CANNOT WELL WITHSTAND A BLOW UPON THE HEAD | : 





JEALOUS COMPETITORS—A BIT 


EXEMPT 
Are you not sorry for the Man with the 
Hoe?’ asked the intense one 
‘*Not at all,” replied the wholesome one. 
‘He escapes reading poems about himself.” 


—_—»——— 


DIDN’T SPEND IT ALL 

‘I want you to prescribe for my wife, 
doctor.” 

** What's the matter with her?” 

I don't know, but I am sure there is 
something; she went shopping yesterday, 
and brought home part of the money I gave 
her.” 

a 


EVEN UNTIL DEATH 
Avutnor. ‘‘ Why do you say that my story 
isn't true to lifer’ 


Eprror. “‘ Because you make the hero 
true to death.” 
— 
ONE WAY TO DO IT 


‘You can’t serve two masters.” 
“Oh yes, you can, if you work over- 
time.” 


OF THE BENCH SHOW. 


A SURE SIGN. 


Mrs. WinTeRBLoom. ‘'! feel better now 
that I’ve snubbed tha! Jones woman.” 

Mrs. Pererkry. ‘Do you think it dis- 
turbed her?” 

Mrs. WINTERBLOoM. “Oh yes. Why, 
she told a friend of mine that she didn’t 
notice it at all.” 


-—>——__ 


NOT EXACTLY RIGHT 


Mrs. Bennam. ‘‘ When I married you 
you said you couldn't live more than ten 


years,” 

Bennam. ** Well?” 

Mrs. Bennam. “ You have lived ‘eleven. 
Now, what kind of a way is that to treat a 
wife?” 


> 


POOR FEBRUARY. 


Hewitt. ‘‘ The fellows that made the 
calendar were rather rough on poor Febru- 
ary, to give her only twenty-eight days.” 

‘ Jewert. ‘Yes, they stole a March on 
er.” 


SOUND ADVICE. 


Dr. Porrer. ‘‘I have been in the harness 
so long that | am thinking of retiring from 
active practice and devoting the remainin 
years of my life to certain studies which 
have been forced to neglect through lack of 
leisure.” 

LAWYER FLInt. 
Study medicine.” 


**Good idea, doctor. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


STRANGER (on street). ‘‘ Do you love your 
little baby brother there, my boy.” 

Hersie. ‘* No, sirree.” 

STRANGER (surprised). ‘‘ Pray, why not?” 

Herpie (promptly). ‘’Cause he’s my 
sister. See!” 


—_——_>——_ 


ITS MEANING. 


* So she has rejected you? Oh, well, old 
fellow, you know what a woman’s negative 
usually means.” 

** Yes, but in this instance I am afraid it is 
positive.” 


——>—— 


REMARKABLY RESERVED. 


‘ Shrinkshy is a very reserved man.” 

** Yes, indeed. Of course I don’t know, 
but I honestly believe he could have a tooth- 
aclre without any one knowing it.” 


AN APOLOGY. 


** Umph—ah !—bruddren and sistahs,” be- 
gan good old Parson Woollimon, upon a 
recent Sabbath evening, after the choir had 
finished their opening spasm, ‘‘ befo’ enter- 
in’ into de rotundity ob my reg’lar discussion 
I has a few words ob 'pology to expatiate. 
"Long about supper-time, dis afternoon, 
Brudder Slewfoot comes to de pahsonage 
and promulgates to me dat I done insulted 
him dis mawnin’, by pausin’ in de midst ob 
de sarmint and requestin’ dat some brudder 
would kindly close dat ‘ar window and keep 
it closed, when de window I was deferrin’ 
to was only Mistah Slewfoot’s mouf «-yawn- 
in.’ 

**I was honest and beneficent in my mis- 
take, my frien’s, for de power ob imagivation 
am calghty pompous, as yo’ all kzows, and I 
sho'ly prognosticated dat I felt a cold draft 
a-blowin' on my veck. De urrer was puf- 
fectly natural, as de whole congregation 
organizes, for Brudder Slewfoot’s mouf ain't 
no dimple, no way yo’ can fix it; but, all de 
sume, I ortn’t to hab made de mistake, for I 
ort to hab noticed his ears. As 1 hab al- 
ready elaborated to de angry brudder, I’s 
sorry for de misgeneration—and I takes dis 
‘casion to denunciate dat de same thing 
won't perspire agin; de next time a sim’lar 
succumstance occurs I ain’t gwine to arsk no- 
body to close de window for me, but I’s sho’ 
gwine to 'scend fum de polepit and close our 
brudder’s yawnin’ mouf myse’f. 

“In conclusion, bruddren and sistahs, I 
trusts dat all disinterested pussons hears my 
proclamation, for I’s sho’ talkin’ loud and 
coa’se. No mo’ yawnin’ goes in dis yeah 
church endurin’ ob de sarmint; aldough I is 
an old man, I’s still strong, and what I speci- 
fies am de word wid de bark on. A hint to 
de wise am, or ort to be, proficient. De reg’- 
lar c’lection will now be extricated.” 

Tom P. Morean. 
—__———— 


A WISE YOUTH. 


Eppre. ‘‘I hear that you gave your maa 
pair of slippers for her birthday.” 


Freopre. “ Yes; and I marked them, ‘To 
be worn only on the feet.’” 
— a ———_—_ 


HIS REVENGE. 

** How do you get even with contributors 
for sending more stuff than you can pub- 
lish?” 

‘**I publish more stuff than people can 
ead.” 





“Sonsy, pip | UNDERSTAND YOU TO SAY A 
BIRD IN THE HAND IS WORTH TWO IN THE 
BusH ?” 


OR BLUE. 


Hewitt. ‘‘ What color is ‘dun’ color?” 
Jewett. ‘‘ Red, I guess; that’s the color 
1 get when anybody duns me.” 








UNDUE 


THE LION PAINTS A PICTURE, WHICH 18 PASSED UPON BY THE HANGING COMMITTKE. 








INFLUENCE. 











